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xX. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The wisdom of the secularization of public schools in 
the United States is questioned by many individuals. They 
believe that a decline in religious interest, and increase in 
crime can be traced to the removal of religion from the pub- 
lic school curriculum. They advocate that the teaching of 
religion be restored to the program of public school educa- 
tion. 

THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to assimilate and organize 
the arguments in favor of, and in opposition to the teaching 
of religion in the public schools of the United States, as these 
arguments have been presented in current literature. The 
arguments presented will be summarized and evaluated and 
the appropriate conclusions reported. 

George A. Coe gives five reasons why there is renewed 
interest in the return of religion to the curriculum of the 
public school. These are (1) fear of civilization, inspired 
by social trends, (2) the obsolescence of some old standards, 
(3) the possibility that communism may displace our eco- 
nomic order, (4) the persistence of war, and (5) the failure 
of nationalism. Mr. Coe writes, 

.... all of these anxieties contribute to a grow- 
ing opinion that religious doctrines, attitudes and 
habits should be wrought into our civilization by 
including specifically religious teaching within the 
universal education of our young.’ 

There are also other reasons for this present pressure to 
include the teaching of religion in the schools. The Protes- 
tant group of churches is alarmed about the failure of re- 
ligion to be an important part of the lives of children and 
adults in America and is discouraged over the failure of 
Sunday school to remedy this lack. As a consequence, 


*George A. Coe, “Shall the State Teach Religion?” School and 
Society, LI, No. 1310 (1940), 129. 
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many Protestant groups are searching for other means to 
achieve this end and are looking to the public school as 
offering the best possibility. 


Many are agreed that the problem of teaching religion 
in the schools is one that deserves careful consideration. 
Competent students of the problem have expressed such an 
opinion. Arthur B. Moehlman, who has written much on 
the subject, expressed his views as follows: 


Sava There has been persistent sectarian effort 
since World War I either to introduce sectarian 
teaching into the schools or to obtain a share of 
the public funds for church maintained and di- 
rected schools. 


These sectarian pressures have become much 
more aggressive since 1930 and have made sub- 
stantial progress in several states. Sectarian atti- 
tudes toward public education and plans to use or 
to weaken the people’s schools deserve most care- 
ful study.’ 


I. A. Kandel, addressing the American Council on Educa- 
tion said, 


, despite nearly a century of secular edu- 
cation in the United States, the problem of finding 
a suitable adjustment between religious instruc- 
tion and public secular education is again the sub- 
ject of discussion. ..... ‘ 


F. Ernest Johnson, also addressing the American Council 
on Education said, 


, state constitutional provisions and admin- 
istrative directives make clear that the principle 
of public control of the schools is strongly estab- 
lished, but there is no agreement as to what pub- 
lic policy should be in respect to the place of reli- 
gion in education.* 


?Arthur B. Moehlman, “Sectarian Attitudes Toward Public 
Schools,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXVIII, No. 6 (1946), 19. 

‘TI. A. Kandel, “The Experience of Other Countries,’ Princeton 
Conference on Religion and Public Education, Information Serv- 
ice, XXIII, No. 22 (1944), 1. 

‘*F. Ernest Johnson, “Current Practices in the United States,” 
Princeton Conference on Religion and Public Education, Informa- 
tion Service, XXIII, No. 22 (1944), 4. 
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The revived interest in the old and controversial place of 
religion in the public schools is being manifested in the ar- 
guments that are being made and refuted in the public press. 
Much writing has been done on the subject. In many in- 
stances, however, the presentation is confused with the ir- 
relevant content of personal feeling and emotional bias. 
Partly because of this and partly because of the difficulty 
in finding the presentation of both sides, individuals who 
seek to think clearly about this issue find it difficult to do so. 

Only one systematic attempt has been made to bring to- 
gether the arguments for and against the teaching of re- 
ligion in the public schools. This is by Lamar T. Beman. 
It is called, Religious Teaching In The Public Schools and 
was published by The H. W. Wilson Co., in 1927. The only 
other attempt to present both sides of these arguments 
known to the writer, is that of Henry Lester Smith, Robert 
Stewart McElhinney and George Renwick Steele in their 
treatise, ‘“Character Development Through Religious and 
Moral Education In The Public Schools of The United 
States,’’ published in 1936 by the Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search, as a Bulletin of The School of Education, Indiana 
University. In this study of character development there is 
a section called, ‘Opposing Views as to the teaching of 
Bible and Religion in the school.” 

Both of the above works are of value, but neither of 
them includes all of the arguments. Nor are the arguments 
arranged in logical order with both sides of each argument 
made available for critical evaluation. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Religion, in this study, is defined as a philosophy of ontol- 
ogy and cosmology with a certain amount of superstructure, 
which consists of institutions with various types of faith, 
superstition, dogma and ritual. As the Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education of the American Council on Education 
stated it, ‘In simple terms religion implies an ultimate re- 
ality to which supreme allegiance must be given. To this 
ultimate reality men have from time immemorial given a 
name,—God.”’ 
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The term public schools of the United States, refers to 
the schools supported by public funds and controlled by the 
public for the education of all the children of all the people. 

The concept Religion in Public Schools, as used in this 
study, does not refer to plans for after school classes or 
necessarily to released time Bible classes. Although this 
phase of religious teaching is related to the investigation, 
the problem of this study is more restricted. It is: What is 
the place of the teaching of religion in the school itself, as 
a school responsibility, and within the context of the regu- 
lar school program? 

The term, arguments in current literature, refers to those 
presented since the first world war. The presentation does 
not follow a consecutive development of arguments as they 
have appeared historically. The time of appearance is not 
necessarily of value either in lessening or enhancing the 
value of the argument. It is assumed that any major argu- 
ment that would bear upon this problem would have been 
stated and restated since the first world war. It has not 
been thought worthwhile, therefore, to examine materials 
published prior to World War I. 


It is not the purpose of this study to make complete lists 
of all the detailed, specific points. Rather, the aim is to 
bring together all of the main arguments into what might 
be called “families” of arguments. These will be sufficiently 
detailed to include the force of all important variations. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


Proposals for including religion in the course of study 
usually include four elements, either stated or implied. 
First, the reason given for including religion in the school 
program. Second, the kind, or nature, of religion that 
seems desirable in the mind of the proponent, to be in the 
schools, (whether a common core of all faiths, spiritual 
values only, or doctrine and all). Third, the implied educa- 
tional philosophy that answers the question, you want it 
taught as what? (Authoritative Indoctrination, as Litera- 
ture and History, or as any other subject, objectively 
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taught.) Fourth, the administrative method that is favored 
for teaching it (whether released time classes, non-sectarian 
teachers, or regular teachers). 

In the literature on this subject these four elements are 
oftentimes combined. Some arguments combine the first 
two phases, some the first three. Where the second or 
third phases are an integral part of the argument they are 
included in the quotations to retain the full force of the ar- 
gument. The fourth phase (the various plans advanced 
for teaching religion in the schools), does not become an 
integral part of the reasons given for including religion in 
public schools and accordingly has no part in this investiga- 
tion. 

The arrangement of arguments in this investigation fol- 
lows the accepted plan of parliamentarian procedure. The 
affirmative argument is stated first. This statement is fol- 
lowed by sufficiently detailed quotations from its advocates 
to enlarge upon its ramifications, in order to give the argu- 
ment opportunity to develop its full force. This is followed 
by the negative reaction to the same argument, and is 
treated in similar manner. 

In the presentation of each argument the pertinent points 
are stressed in the opening statements. Such treatment 
may give the impression that the investigator is contending 
personally for the various points presented. This, however, 
is not the case. The role of the investigator is that of an 
impartial referee who is determined to make the true force 
of each argument evident. Accordingly the statements made 
by the investigator, in presenting arguments both pro and 
con, are prompted by the literature under consideration, in 
which writers are contending either for or against the 
teaching of religion in public schools. 

Each quotation used in this study (with the exception of 
background material) is used by its author as an argument 
either for or against the teaching of religion in the schools. 
No apology is offered for the large number of quotations 
used, as it was assumed that it is better for the reader to 
have the words of the advocate, than those of the investi- 
gator. The quotations, however, have been so arranged in 
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the body of each argument that the reader may proceed di- 
rectly from one quotation to another with the minimum of 
help from the investigator. In many instances the trend 
of the arguments are so logical that any explanations of 
the investigator would have been superfluous. 

The arguments are classified under eight headings, each 
of which is treated as a chapter in the investigation. The 
chapter heading states, in a neutral manner, what is to be 
discussed in each chapter. This is followed with a brief 
statement by the investigator as to what is the chief point 
of contention. Following this is the presentation of the 
arguments. It will be noticed that under certain arguments 
there are many sub-arguments. 

A sketch of Chapter II illustrates what is being said and 
will serve to make clear the organization that is used 
throughout the investigation. The heading of Chapter II 
is stated “The Relationship of Religion To Morality.”’ The 
chief point for discussion is whether or not religion is a 
necessary aid in developing consistent moral action. The 
affirmative contends that it is and therefore religion should 
be taught in the public schools. To prove this contention 
there were found seven specific reasons, designed to relate 
moral action to religious conviction. The negative con- 
tends that religion is not essential to the development of 
morality and accordingly should not be included in the 
school program. This contention was found to depend 
upon two specific reasons. The number of arguments vary 
according to the findings of the investigation. 

The material of each chapter is treated in a similar man- 
ner to this description of Chapter II. The interpretations 
and evaluations of the investigator are withheld until the 
various arguments, affirmative and negative, have been 
presented. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF RELIGION TO MORALITY 


The arguments concerning the relationship of religion 
to morality are presented first because they are highly con- 
troversial and because of their great significance to the 
problem of this study. Can moral character be developed 
and sustained without a religious background? Worth ex- 
presses the significance of the problem when he asks ‘‘would 
religious education . ... eliminate... .. the breakdown of 
character?” and then he says “If the answer to this ques- 
tion be yes, the greatest responsibility for such education 
lies with the public school . . . . which has a greater re- 
sponsibility than any other educational agency.” * 

This chapter presents the affirmative arguments in the 
following order. First there is a brief historical background 
of the argument, then a broad statement of the claims that 
are made in its behalf. This is followed by more detailed 
general statements. The main defense of the affirmative, 
however, rests in seven specific arguments that attempt to 
show the dependence of morality upon religion in a de- 
tailed manner. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


RELIGION MUST BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS BE- 
CAUSE CONSISTENT MORALITY MUST BE BASED UPON 
RELIGIOUS CONVICTION 


Historical Background of This Argument. The idea that 
religion is a necessary basis for constant moral action is 
found many times in the writings of early Americans. In 
his Farewell Address, George Washington said, “‘Let us with 
caution indulge the supposition that morality can be main- 
tained without religion. .... National morality cannot 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles.” This view of 


"Charles L. Worth, “The Public Schools and Religious Educa- 
tion,’ School and Society, LIT, No. 1344 (1940), 253. 
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morality has had many supporters and has been argued 
from pulpits and before the courts of the land. Daniel 
Webster was a supporter of this contention and on one 
occasion, in arguing the necessity of religion in education 
said, 
: , this scheme of education [without the 
Bible] is derogatory to Christianity, because it 
proceeds upon the presumption that the Christian 
religion is not the only true foundation, or any 
necessary foundation, of morals. The ground taken 
is, that religion is not necessary to morality; that 
benevolence may be insured by habit, and that all 
the virtues may flourish, and be safely left to the 
chance of flourishing, without touching the waters 
of the living spring of religious responsibility. 
With him who thinks thus, what can be the value 
of the Christian revelation? So the Christian world 
has not thought; for by that Christian world, 
throughout its broadcast extent, it has been and 
is held as a fundamental truth, that religion is the 
only solid basis of morals, and that moral instruc- 
tion not resting on this basis is only a building 
upon sand..... 


Franklin’s view on the relationship of morality and religion 
is shown in his reply to Thomas Paine. After reading 
Paine’s manuscript of The Age of Reason, Franklin said, 
among other things, 


I have read your manuscript with some atten- 
tion. By the argument it contains against a par- 
ticular Providence .... you strike at the founda- 
tion of all religion..... At present I shall give 
you my opinion, that, though your reasonings 
are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, you 
will not succeed so as to change the general senti- 


ments of mankind on the subject... ... The con- 
sequence of printing this will be, . . mischief to 
you, and no benefit to others. He that spits against 
the wind, spits in his own face. .... You yourself 
may find it easy to live a virtuous life, without the 
assistance afforded by religion; ..... But think 


*Daniel Webster, Webster’s Works, VI, 152, as quoted in Su- 
perior Court of Cincinnati, The Bible in the Public Schools (Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clark and Co., 1870), p. 193, 
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how great a portion of mankind consists of weak 
and ignorant men and women, and of inexperi- 
enced, inconsiderate youth of both sexes, who have 
need of the motives of religion to restrain them 
from vice, ..... And perhaps you are indebted 
to her originally, that is, to your religious educa- 
tion, for the habits of virtue upon which you now 
justly value yourself. ..... I would advise you, 
therefore, .... to burn this piece before it is seen 
by any other person whereby you will save your- 
self a great deal of mortification. ..., and perhaps 
a good deal of regret and repentance. .... If men 
are so wicked with religion, what would they be if 
WATTOUGR LON cious 
Yours, B. Franklin.* 


A study of early American education shows that one 
chief purpose of the school was to inculcate religious princi- 
ples. The writers of the Harvard Report, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society, viewing this historical past, say, 

Ly ae aa As recently as a century ago, no doubt 
existed about such a purpose [of education]: it 
was to train the Christian citizen. Nor was there 
doubt how this training was to be accomplished. 
The student’s logical powers were to be formed by 
mathematics, his taste by the Greek and Latin 
classics, his speech by rhetoric, and his ideals by 
Christians ethics: 0 )8 4: ‘ 

This viewpoint is being urged by many as the only true 
basis for character development in modern American life. 
It makes its appearance in many unexpected places. Of 
many selected instances that could be mentioned, one will 
serve to illustrate. In a discussion on diplomacy we find it 
thus expressed: “. . . . it seems that nothing short of a 
common high and ardent religious experience can make 
men over into beings really capable, day in and day out, of 
embracing in their hearts and minds all other mortals as so 
many brothers and sisters.... .”° 


‘Benjamin Franklin, Franklin’s Writings (Sparks ed.; X) p. 281, 
as quoted in Superior Court of Cincinnati, The Bible in the Public 
Schools (Cincinnati: Robert Clark and Co., 1870), pp. 331-32. 

‘Paul S. Buck and others, General Education in a Free Society 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 43. 

‘Michael Demiashkevich, Shackled Diplomacy (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1934), p. 232. 
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Statement of Claims in Presenting This Argument. Re- 
cent statements of this principle, made in connection with 
the movement to put religion in the schools, are very numer- 
ous. The investigator has found much more concern over 
this point than any other. An analysis of these statements 
reveals a number of reasons why it is believed morality is 
not dependable without a religious basis. It is claimed that: 


Religious influences are exercised (1) through 
the building up of good habits in the setting of 
family life in which discipline grows into self-disci- 
pline in certain areas of living; (2) by the opera- 
tion of the power of suggestion—the suggestion of 
precept and of human behavior; (3) by the ex- 
ample of attractive personal lives in the immediate 
surroundings; (4) by the example of the great, 
the noble, and the good as recorded in biography, 
in literature and the arts; (5) by the purifying 
of emotion through the appreciation of nature; 
(6) by the summons of a great cause espoused 
or of a commanding problem accepted on an all- 
out basis; (7) by conscious training in a knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of human nature and 
of wholesome social relations; (8) by sufficient 
experience of sacrificial, selfless or disinterested 
conduct to acquire the sense of its worthiness and 
satisfaction; (9) by retirement into occasional 
meditation, contemplation and prayer; (10) by 
the act of worship, the celebrating of religious 
festivals and holy-days; (11) by the willing sub- 
mission of the self to an acknowledged higher 
power or supreme loyalty; and (12) also, although 
not universally, by some direct disclosure of a 
sense of deep reality as yielded by what we call 
mystical experience or direct revelation.° 


General Statements in Defense of These Claims. There 
are many statements of a general nature that are intended 
to show the relationship of religion to morality. A few 
of the more important follow. 


“Ordway Tead, “A Layman’s View of the Place of Religion in 
Public Education,” Religion and Public Hducation. American 
Council On Education Studies, Reports of Committees and Con- 
ferences (Series I, No. 22; Washington, D. C., 1945), pp. 38-39, 
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In what ways does religion have a definite effect 
upon morality? There are two phases of ‘living 
religiously’; first, having fellowship with the Di- 
vine through prayer and worship; second, conduct- 
ing oneself morally in harmony with the will of 
God. The more real and sincere the first phase, the 
greater will be the effect upon the second phase. 
That is to say, the deeper and richer one’s spiritual 
experiences, the greater the effect upon his 
morality.’ 


Tuttle gives a number of statements which he gathered 
to show the importance of religion in education. He says, 


In reviewing the present tendencies, W. C. 
Bower wrote in 1927, “There is a deep conviction 
that public education without religion is inade- 
quate for personal or social living.’ 

That this analysis is sound is evidenced by ex- 
pressions of individuals and religious groups rep- 
resenting the widest range of religious thinking. 
‘Our highly developed public-school system lacks 
the assistance of definite religious instruction in 
the development of character.’ “There can be no 
complete living if religion be left out of life.’ 
‘An education that quickens the intelligence and 
enriches the mind, but fails to develop the will and 
direct it to the practice of virtue may produce 
scholars, but it cannot produce good men.’ ‘Secu- 
lar education should regard itself as a dead and 
worthless thing until vitalized by the same ideals 
and tempered by the same spirit of reverence that 
are the moving springs of religious education.” 

> ieee ee Educators of good will recognize that 
instruction in morals must be supported by instruc- 
tion in religion, for religion alone can give force to 
ethical ideals. They realize that morality must 
have the sanction of relgion if it is to play its role 
in the preservation of democracy, that in this day 
of subversive ideologies it is becoming increasingly 


"Henry Lester Smith, Robert Stewart McElhinney and George 
Renwick Steele, ‘Character Development Through Religious and 
Moral Education in The Public Schools of The United States,” 
Bulletin of The School of Education, Indiana University (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Bureau of Cooperative Research, 
BOOST). D.. (co. 

‘Harold S. Tuttle, Character Hducation by State and Church 
(New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), pp. 62-63. 
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important to let religion and morality make their 
contributions to the cause of good government, and 
that governments have fallen in the past, not for 
lack of knowledge, but because men lacked disci- 
plined wills guided by religious truths..... 

Ne ea The religious man finds warrant for all 
his conception of worth, of right, of duty, and of 
human destiny in his relationship to this ultimate 
reality. There is a wide difference in the ways in 
which men define this concept of God, ranging 
from highly personal to abstract philosophical 
terms; from emphasis on the transcendent to em- 
phasis on the immanent, from a frankly super- 
natural conception to one that endows the cosmos 
itself with spiritual purpose and power. However, 
religion affirms overwhelmingly a reality that 
transcends the flux of events and constrains men 
toward the truth and the good.” 


Specific Arguments Designed to Show the Dependence 
of Morality Upon Religion. In analyzing the arguments 
that have been set forth as reasons for including the teach- 
ing of religion in the public school program, the investigator 
found seven specific arguments that are designed to show 
either how morality is dependent upon religion or why 
morality is too weak to be dependable without this religious 
basis. There is no designed continuity in the order in which 
they are presented here. Each argument is independent of 
the others, although there is some overlapping and the ar- 
guments reinforce each other. It is claimed that religion 
should be in the schools because: 


1. Religion provides an energizing and motivating force 
that both instigates and controls men’s actions. 

This argument is based upon the psychological concept 
which sees in man’s emotions the chief source of conduct, 
but goes further and looks to religion as the source of 
proper emotions. It is agreed that the course of a person’s 


*Francis M. Crowley, “The Catholic Approach to Education,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, XXVIII, No. 8 (1947), 349. 

“Committee On Religion And Education, The Relation of Reli- 
gion to Public Education the Basic Principles, American Council 
on Education Studies, Reports of Committees and Conferences 
(Series I, No. 26; Washington, D. C., 1947), p. 11. 
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conduct is determined by intellectual choice, but it is con- 
tended that this choice is motivated by the emotions and 
that, of the forces which motivate conduct toward the 
right, religion is the most powerful. It is claimed that: 


Religion, .... has avery direct effect upon char- 
acter through the emotions. Most people live in 
the emotional realm much more of the time than 
they do in the rational realm. Fear and hate, trust 
and love are pairs of rival emotions that control 
men’s lives more completely than does any reason- 
ing process. Greed and lust, despair and grief are 
emotions that drive men relentlessly toward overt 
acts; so relentlessly do they drive at times that 
reason and intelligence are completely over- 
whelmed. Conduct becomes frenzied, irrational, 
even extremely wicked.” 


As the above statement indicates, wrong emotions are as 
powerful as are right emotions. This, however, is in favor 
_ of the cause of religion, inasmuch as religious emotions are 
designed to assist the individual to overcome the detri- 
mental. It is claimed that religion can remove the emo- 
tional satisfactions that accompany maladjustments and de- 
velop emotional responses toward right conduct. 


At heart religion is a sense of relationship, an 
inner attitude, a feeling of satisfaction, a self-re- 
alization, a consciousness of inner unity. It is ba- 
sically an expression of the affective life rather 
than the reflective. It is a set of values rather than 
a logical chain. Gratitude and praise are natural 
expressions of the religious experience. It develops 
a sense of reverence, it gives peace and joy and 
hope. Calmness and serenity, optimism and cour- 
age are its natural fruits. It is an experience to 
be felt subjectively, not a belief to be proved ob- 
jectively. No experience carries with it a con- 
sciousness of more certain reality.” 


Tuttle believes that the mere form of religion is not ef- 
fective in developing moral action and that many people 
have accepted the form only without studying the outcome 


“Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 73. 
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or analyzing the value of their religious forms. Such ac- 
ceptance does not reach the emotions, 


But when once they [religious values] are sub- 
jected to analysis and reason, their effect is seen 
in the lives and in the happiness of others. This 
consciousness of value to other persons, when 
given central reference to the subjective experi- 
ences of religion, carries all the feelings of worth 
involved in that inner religious experience back 
into the deed which created the value. Thereafter 
this moral act carried a double motivation. The 
force of custom which gave sanction to the form 
of the act and made it right continues to demand 
it; while the worth of the act, interpreted with 
reference to an ultimate value, now also demands 
it as a sacred religious duty. The latter motive is 
infinitely more effective than the former. 


Habits may be fixed by mere social approval; 
ultimate values are set up only by central refer- 
ence to religious experience. So long as only the 
form is motivated no assurance of right conduct 
is given outside that particular form. But when 
the value becomes the motive, then means will be 
found in every emergency for realizing that value. 
This is the unique contribution of religion to 
CONCUCT Maine, 


It is a mistake to think of the emotions as separated 
from the intellect. The following quotations will show 
their inner-dependence while at the same time they show 
the importance of religion to emotional motivation. 


The Christian religion with its conception of 
the fatherhood of God, of Christ the Savior, and of 
an Ever-Present Spirit not only develops the emo- 
tions that mean so much to character, such as love, 
trust, and sympathy, but also at the same time 
furnishes power and inspiration to control and 
keep in balance all the emotions to which men are 
subject. It does this, moreover, at the same time 
that it strengthens and guides men’s power of 
reasoning.” 


*Tbid., pp. 78-79. 
“Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 73. 
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It seems logical to say that if one believes fully 
in a Divine Person he will naturally commit him- 
self to the way of life which he thinks that Person 
approves of. If a man is a Christian, then he natu- 
rally seeks to know and follow the way of life 
pointed out by Christ. Thus it is that a religious 
man’s ideal becomes an emotionalized standard 
affecting his conduct.” 

.... religion is of such breadth and depth that 
it includes all morality. What it is in its essence so 
greatly and fully charges the whole of man’s being 
that all of life is affected. Religion is not merely 
an attitude toward what one considers worthy 
of worship—it is an energizing, motivating force 
that both instigates and controls men’s actions. 
It is because of this basic fact that character 
development plans must take account of religion.” 


“leprae The argument is that in character edu- 
cation there must be a high regard for the welfare 
of others; the fundamental element in this respect 
is love; love does not have its source in humanity 
but in God; therefore, the teaching of religion, 
with instruction about God and the proper rela- 
tionship between God and man and between man 
and man is the sine qua non in producing right 
conduct. Knowledge, of course, in itself does not 
guarantee ethical conduct. Religious teaching does 
not guarantee ethical conduct. Religious teaching 
does not per se insure an ethical life. But if the 
emotions and wills of the students are enlisted, the 
teaching will show results...... tt 


Religion in essence is man’s response to the call 
of the Divine Person. It is the reaching out of 
man’s spirit to a spirit above—to know Him, to 
worship Him, to be like Him, to please Him. The 
strong desire to be like the one worshipped and 
to please Him is the chief factor in religion which 
gets and holds a grip on man’s attitudes toward 
life and on his outward conduct. Next to this is 
the knowledge or belief that the wisdom and power 
of the one he worships gives him an authority in 
the field of morals and that can scarcely be ques- 


“Ibid, 
*Tbid., p. 70. 
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tioned. Here also may be shown the deep signifi- 
cance of the kind of god men worship. Man’s 
conception of his god makes and molds his inner 
life and determines his overt acts. If man con- 
ceives his god to be holy, just, righteous, and 
merciful, then in his own life he will seek to reflect 
these character traits. If he conceives his divinity 
as cruel, unjust, base, and lustful, then his own 
life will mirror this low conception. ..... 
Steere The Baconian phrase must be reversed. 
No longer do we believe that ‘knowledge is power.’ 
We now know that knowledge is powerless. It 
serves as guidance in attaining a goal; only the 
worth of the goal furnishes motive for action.” 
Education can help to give direction to and in- 
form men so that they may the more readily 
become men of goodwill. 
Religion can help to electrify and supercharge 
the will of such men in a sustained way.” 

2. Religion provides an authoritative sanction required 
for morality. 

This argument states the principle that morality must be: 
based on a source of authority outside of man himself and 
it is contended that religion is the only source of such 
authority. According to this view man needs a clear under- 
standing of what constitutes moral action, and any moral 
code which does not distinguish authoritatively between 
right and wrong could not be effective in dealing with the 
masses of mankind. The force of this argument is seen 
when consideration is given to the effect of divine pleasure 
or displeasure upon the believer. The motivation of re- 
wards and punishments is powerful to the one who believes 
in their reality. 

In the actions of men their interests many times come 
into conflict, making necessary some authority to regulate 
such matters. The only authorities known that could give 
such regulations are the State and God. Without the divine 
authority only the state is left, and men, recognizing in 
the state only the authority of other men, are prone to 


*Tbid., pp. 71-72. 
*Tuttle, op. cit., p. 65. 
*Tead, op. cit., p. 46. 
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use every means of getting around any regulations that dis- 
please them. This gives room for the operation of selfish 
interests. But when there is also the authority of God 
regulating conduct and the law is considered to rest upon 
eternal principles, and God’s law cannot be bypassed with- 
out detection, then there is a stronger power to insure right 
conduct. The following quotations emphasize this point 
and are self explanatory. 


a Men are not made virtuous by instruc- 
tion in virtue. Whatever be its explanation, the 
fact will not be doubted that no moral renovation 
of society has ever been accomplished by the 
teaching of morality, however pure..... ‘To act 
justly and wisely’ said Plato, ‘you must act accord- 
ing to the will of God.’ In the actual condition of 
men, religious considerations are their indispensa- 
ble motive and virtue. Even if it should be claimed 
—though I do not think it could be successfully 
proven—that certain individuals are moral with- 
out any religious constraint, this would never be 
affirmed of the masses of mankind. Without a 
question, the great moral reformations of society 
have been wrought by religion. A religious quick- 
ening furnishes the actually efficient moral inspira- 
tion to any people. The reason why ethical teach- 
ing of any sort, if it be only ethical, never has and 
never can move men to virtue, is that nothing ever 
moves man’s will but a will, either his own will in 
its pure and free self-determination, or another 
man’s will brought to bear in personal influence 
upon him, or God’s will as a supreme sovereign, 
requiring a personal obedience to His personal 
commands. Men are not governed, no man is, nor 
any child, by their understandings. Personal 
power is the only power over human conduct, and 
God’s personal supremacy, a divine command and 
a divine sanction, must be added to the moral 
precept in order to give it the constraining force 

‘needful to moral life...... 

Morality, apart from religion, is a man-made 

standard. The moral act is one which is in accord 


“Julius H. Seelye, as quoted in Lamar T. Beman, Religious 
Teaching in the Public Schools (New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 
1927), pp. 103-4. 
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with the custom of the time and the group. But, 
being man-made, the standard or custom may be 
wise or foolish, good or evil, and therefore subject 
to change and ‘subject to man’s rejection. A man- 
made moral standard whose worth comes to be 
questioned loses its authority and is cast aside.” 
On the subject side religion commands men to 
respond to a divine imperative. It challenges them 
to an act of faith and to a commitment of the 
will. The extent to which religion is rational and 
the extent to which it is emotional are matters on 
which no agreement exists, but that it is profound- 
ly volitional, calling for supreme personal commit- 
ment and loyalty, all are agreed. What: one be- 
lieves about God, about man and about the world 
has momentous consequences in life and conduct.” 
Religion has peculiarly to do with some sense 
of compulsion, of oughtness, of obligation, about 
the crucial and major choices which life presents. 
Religion has to do with the sense that one comes to 
feel bound or tied to a certain quality of personal 
effort and a certain quality of relationship with 
the world beyond the person. ..... 
basically, religion is concerned with two 
fundamental ideas or experiences; first, man’s re- 
lationship to God, and second, his relationship to 
the universe about him, including his fellowmen. 
. . . We can help each youth in the nation be- 
come aware that there is something bigger than 
himself When the schools have taught this 
fundamental idea of the existence of God, or a 
Supreme Being who, in the definition of the multi- 
tudes, is omnipotent, omniscient, and all merciful, 
all loving, and just, who presides over the des- 
tinies of men, they have given a firm anchorage 
to youth.” 


f , moral codes, and customs lack the author- 
itative sanction in character training which reli- 
gion is able to provide. Even the Greeks felt the 
need of something to give an authoritative sanc- 
tion to moral precepts and therefore brought into 


“Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 73. 
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their moral education some definite instruction 
concerning the gods...... iy 


3. Religion develops social responsibility that is essential 
for moral action. 

This argument contends that religion is a basis for moral- 
ity inasmuch as religion develops a social consciousness 
that demands fair treatment for all. Religious principles 
applied to trade and commerce require sanctity of contract; 
applied to bargaining they assure fair dealing and equal 
rights. The principles of religion, applied, would settle 
wage disputes with fairness to all. Capital would give labor 
its full share of returns and labor would give a full day’s 
work for a full day’s pay. “For reverence unto men in 
whom holiness is manifest is reverence paid to God from 
whom it came.” ” ‘“Therewith the concept of the dignity of 
man is given a foundation which, rooted though it may be 
in what is termed mystical experience, has unmistakable 
definiteness and reality.” * 


. religion is a quality that is diffused 
throughout every demension of a people’s practi- 
cal interests and activities. It is an orientation to- 
ward life as a whole. Specifically, it falls within a 
people’s valuation attitude and occurs when all 
particular and specialized values are fused into a 
total meaning and worth of life. While religion 
has profound personal implications, it is essen- 
tially a socially shared experience.” 

At paler Its distinctive quality lies in the revalua- 
tion of all other values in relation to ultimate 
reality. On the other hand, once this integration 
of values has been achieved, religion reacts upon 
each particular interest and activity as a factor 
of reconstruction. This it does by subjecting each 
social process—economic, intellectual, political, 
esthetic, and moral—to the radical cross-criticism 
of all other values..... This is why religion in its 


*Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 70. 
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prophetic and creative moments assumes the role 
of critic and seeks the reconstruction of social pro- 
cesses that neglect or destroy these fundamental 
values, and thus becomes an influence of social 
reformation.” 

A ebatie e The fifty per cent of our children who 
are not now receiving any training in religion 
because of parental neglect or other reasons 
should not be denied this most important element 
in their complete social history. When parental 
indifference or other circumstances has failed to 
give a child a healthy body, society has stepped 
in—by means of private or public agencies—to see 
that he has soundness of health. The same prin- 
ciple has been applied in giving every child his 
mental training, regardless of whether parents 
cared or could afford it. This has been done be- 
cause the welfare of society is at stake. Social 
welfare is jeopardized as much or even more if 
any child is denied his right to know and to make 
use of all that society has learned in the area 
Of relicions. 4 ; 


pe ed Since tax-supported institutions demand 
a ‘safe citizenship’, it is necessary that this citizen- 
ship be produced by religious training.” 


ss Ary 8 School officials must be concerned more 
and more with the moral enlightenment of the 
masses, since there has been a sharp increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the home has broken 
down as an agency for religious instruction be- 
cause of parental indifference or ignorance. Sur- 
veys show that the majority of children receive 
only a modicum of moral and religious preparation, 
yet modern complex social conditions submit even 
the well-molded character to temptations and 
stresses undreamt of a generation ago. Religious 
education is necessary for protection, clarity of 
purpose, and progress in terms of social welfare. 
Society can only be transformed through the in- 
cividual seca i 


*Tbid., pp. 49-50. 
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Tuttle states that “there are three principles based upon 
the nature of mental life which explains the inadequacy of 
a nonreligious program of character training,” which are: 
short range motivation, mere knowledge not dynamic and 
current morality inadequate, and then concludes, 


Because of these three limitations it must be 
frankly granted that character education is not 
essentially religious and is not adequate to furnish 
the permanent controls which an ethical society 
demands and which religion can furnish. As a 
a matter of history the fact cannot be denied that 
a purely civic program of education has not yet 
succeeded in giving assurance of high ideals and 
consistent behavior in the face of all crises. The 
school at its best cannot adequately prepare for the 
stern temptations of a complex life at its worst.” 

4. Morality is dependent upon religion because religion 
develops the conscience, which is essential for consistent 
moral action. 

This argument is based upon the contention, that in order 
for morality to be able to stand, it must have its roots in 
the conscience, and that religion is the source of such de- 
velopment. 


It is normal for man to prejudge his actions. The basis 
for such judgment is either the utilitarian basis (the same 
as expediency), or conscience, or perhaps a mixture of the 
two. Expediency asks, is this the action, out of all possi- 
bilities that lie before me, that will bring the most satisfac- 
tion and the least discomfort? A conscience, guided by re- 
ligion, looks back to an array of established values to de- 
termine whether or not the proposed action violates any 
eternal principle. Expediency is on the basis that truths 
and principles are relative. When conscience is developed, 
it holds truths and principles to be absolute. 


According to this view religion provides the value stand- 
ards as well as the rewards and punishments that go into 
the development of conscience. Conscience, in turn, holds 
a person’s conduct in harmony with his standards. Expedi- 
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ency, with its ethical relativity, is accompanied by such ideas 
as “every man has his price’; ““What do I get out of it?”; 
“Business is business, let every one look out for himself’; 
“you are only young once’; et cetera. Conscience, based 
on the highest religious ethics, is guided by such ideas as 
“T am my brother’s keeper; ‘“I’d rather be right than presi- 
dent”; “Your sin will find you out”; et cetera. It is claimed 
that in character development, 


Beye hs Training or appeals based on love of one’s 
fellowman because he is an American or a good 
citizen do not care for the problem. Campaigns 
and conferences serve a very useful purpose. But 
the work of any agency is headed for failure un- 
less there is a direct appeal to conscience, so 
shaped as to develop an intelligent understanding 
of man’s relationships with man and of the duties 
and responsibilities that flow out of these rela- 
tionships. “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ Children must be taught that they must 
love one another as God also loves them. Many 
Americans are so little concerned over God and 
the things of God that the concepts of the fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of Christ 
have little meaning for them. Yet it is these con- 
cepts alone which give rise to belief in the sacred- 
ness of the human personality. It is the only basis 
for the American way of life. The wise man makes 
sure that his fellow enjoys the same rights that 
he holds sacred. Personality is sacred for all or 
for none.” 


Conscience is said to be the voice of the intellect either 
approving or disapproving of action, which has the effect 
of a “mind set.”’ Religion provides the principles of which | 
the mind set is developed and the emotional motivation to 
carry them into action regardless of consequences. 


Do. Morality is dependent upon religion because religion 
supplies the essential elements of character. 


This argument contends that religion is the basis for 
morality because of the close relationship of right action to 
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stable character, which in turn is dependent upon religion 
for its greatest development. 

Character has been variously defined, but the following 
definitions seem satisfactory to make this viewpoint clear. 


Kant: “To have a character means to possess 
this property of will power by which the acting 
subject remains true to the guiding principle which 
he has put down for himself advised by his moral 
sense (praktische Vernunft) .... In character 
it is not a question of what nature makes of man, 
but of what he makes of himself.’ 

Emerson: ‘A character is like an acrostic or 
Alexandrian stanze;—read it forward, backward 
or across, it still spells the same thing.’ ‘Char- 
acter is centrality, the impossibility of being dis- 
placed or overset.’ 

Good character, then, is the will actively to pro- 
mote good and to oppose evil, and to do this with 
a constancy that may be described as a cer- 


The contention of this argument is that religion provides 
the essential elements necessary for such character develop- 
ment. It is claimed that, 


.... character is made up of four essential ele- 
ments—native ability in physical, mental, and spir- 
itual realms; rich experience; wide knowledge; and 
deep meditation—it is evident that religion can 
aid very materially in developing character. In the 
field of rich experience religion opens up a realm 
of emotional life unknown and undreamed of by 
one who fails to enter this realm. Spiritual uplift, 
spiritual strength and courage, the satisfactions of 
spiritual longings, and a definite spiritual guidance 
are a part of this experience. In the fields of know]l- 
edge and meditation, also, religion has made great 
contributions to character development. Those of 
us who believe in Divine revelation of truth, such 
as we find in the Old and New Testaments of the 
Christian’s Bible, are firmly convinced that 
through religious worship and religious meditation 


*As quoted in Michael Demiashkevich, An Introduction to the 
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has come much of the knowledge man has of those 
deeper inward standards of truth and right which 
are the controlling factors in his life...... 


6. Morality is dependent upon religion because religion 
provides the source of ultimate values. 


This argument contends that there can be no dependable 
moral character without well-defined ultimate values and 
that religion is the best source of these values known to 
man. These religious values have permeated all life. The 
principles of law that are so widely accepted, are, in their 
origin, religious principles. 


eee, Most of our common laws concerning life 
and property are based on the Ten Commandments 
—which are a religious code. Our social stand- 
ards, our ideals of justice, peace, human sympa- 
thy, etc., are largely derived from the Bible—the 
textbook of Christianity. In fact, the seers of 
religion have been our great standard-makers and 
standard-bearers. All the character traits com- 
monly listed may be found in religious books and 
codes where they were set up as ideals and strong- 
ly advocated.” 

Without a consciousness of values in the out- 
come of one’s conduct and careful attention to that 
outcome, one’s behavior has no assurance of maxi- 
mum worth. Apart from a religious interpreta- 
tion of life there is little to assure a consistent 
sense of ultimate values...... 


Sen ete Religion is concerned with those senti- 
ments cherished as most valuable—..... These 
values we identify by such words as freedom, 
justice, mercy, righteousness, beauty, truth-seek- 
ing, love and integrity. In the cherishing of these 
values, in the effort to maintain and enhance them, 
individual confidence and social well-being have 
historically been found to inhere. .... 


The religious influence is thus the influence in 
human behavior of the compelling character of 
this cluster of values as they gain acceptance in 
human conduct. 


Cre a McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 71. 
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It is the power of religion which helps us to 
love, to cherish and to strive to realize these kinds 
of valuable qualities and characteristics of man’s 
relation to himself and to his world. Religion 
helps the individual to find and save himself and 
his society in terms of his commitments and his 
loyalty to this cluster of values. It is concerned 
to clarify, to invest with glory and sanctity, and 
to gain enthusiastic momentum on behalf of these 
God-like values.” 

Under the discussion of the conscience it was mentioned 
that the institutional basis for morality required a set of 
well-established values. Under the present discussion it is 
maintained that religion is not only the source of such 
values, but that such values are an essential part of moral 
development. 

7. Religion is the only cure for man’s depravity. 

Historically, the doctrine of man’s depravity has been ad- 
hered to in every generation. Some have held that children 
are born in a depraved state and others have held that de- 
pravity results from contact with a sinful world, but both 
ideas agree that religion, through the sinner’s relationship 
to God, can provide pardon for sin and reformation of life. 
Thayer states this argument as follows: 


Rei sel 2, According to this view, human nature 
cannot safely be left to its own devices, since it 
gravitates naturally toward evil. Only a religious 
faith and a regard for the consequences of trans- 
gression, as threatened by religion, can impel or 
compel men to follow the SAN and narrow 
path toward righteousness.” 

The Practical Need for the Support of Morality By Reli- 
gion Is Shown by Juvenile and Adult Crime 

The American people are concerned over the increase in 
crime, but too few of the American people have realized that 
the continued increase in crime rates can be stopped only 
by applying the remedy to the source rather than to the 
symptom. The secular school must take a large share of 


“Tead, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 
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responsibility for these conditions. The following quota- 
tions call attention to this problem and propose a remedy. 
They are self explanatory. 


Sole sche We are living in a strange age, a period 
characterized by an appalling increase in crime, a 
homicidal lowering of the birth rate, bitter war 
between classes, recurring financial and economic 
crisis, political revolutions, and growing instability 
in human society. We may well ask in the lan- 
guage of the man in the street, ‘How did we get 
that way?’ Some reasons for the present confu- 
sion are rather readily determined. For instance, 
we may say with a reasonabe degree of certainty 
that the rise of secularism has been largely re- 
sponsible. Secularism may be described as any 
view of life which is based upon the belief that 
religion and religious considerations, as God and a 
future life, should be ignored or excluded. Secu- 
larism with its emphasis on the development of 
ethical standards that serve the present social 
needs is particularly dangerous in an age of in- 
differentism and disbelief, since it sanctions the 
natural desire to follow the path of least re- 
sistance. ..... 


a aA Raby There are many educators who, a few 
years ago, wanted the Bible banished from schools 
because of the sectarian problem connected with 
it, but who now want the Bible taught as a pre- 
ventive of a long continued crime wave. The com- 
plete ignorance evidenced by many children con- 
cerning Bible facts, stories, principles, and char- 
acters is appalling because ignorance of the Bible 
is usually accompanied by ignorance of law, mor- 
ality, and the highest ideals. This is not true nec- 
essarily but is true actually.” 


baie Bs After fifty years of secular school control, 
about six out of every ten Americans have no 
connection with any religious creed, and ‘we are 
the most lawless people in the world.’ 

Justice Burke kept well within the limits of 
sober truth when he said that education seemed 
powerless to check the growth of crime in this 
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country. It has never checked crime, this so-called 
education, but by neglecting to care for the child’s 
religious and moral interests has raised up a gen- 
eration in which cleverness supplants religion, and 
caution takes the place of those sterling virtues 
which lie at the base of character...... i 


By ... . sectarian jealousies the teaching of 
non-sectarian religion was hindered in the days of 
Horace Mann. He saved the public schools from 
the destruction that would have followed had the 
agents of reaction had their way. He was not able 
to arrest the tide of secularization that has robbed 
our schools of religion. The secularized school of 
today is the result of just such jealousy on the 
part of Roman Catholics, Protestants, and adult 
crime is high.” 


In the last century the disappearance of Bible 
teaching from the home, church, and school—the 
three great bulwarks of character education—has 
ministered to the increase of crime in this country. 
In the early history of our country the children 
were given daily instructicn in the Bible in the 
home, but today we find very little of such instruc- 
tion. Nor is Bible teaching in the church being 
emphasized today as it was years ago. Moreover, 
teachers for this work are not being trained as 
they once were. Bible school attendance has also 
been decreasing; the average Bible school for 1936 
had an attendance of only about 65 per cent of 
the attendance for the year 1926. Perhaps those 
facts account in part for the fact that, of the 
55,000 youths of New York City under the age of 
16 who have fallen recently into the hands of 
police, only one-sixth have heard of the Ten 
Commandments.” 


Mr. J. Edgar Hoover is continually calling attention to 
this condition. In reporting on the increase of crime, and 
its cure, he stated that, 


“Editorial, America, July 31, 1926, as quoted in Lamar T. Be- 
man, Religious Teaching in the Public Schools (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929), p. 238. 
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chusetts Public Schools (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
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Crime like a tidal wave is gathering momentum 
throughout the nation. I am not easily shocked or 
alarmed; but today, like thousands of others, I am 
both shocked and alarmed. The arrests of teenage 
boys and girls all over our country are staggering. 
Some of the crimes youngsters are committing 
are almost unspeakable. Prostitution, murder, 
rape—these are ugly words; but it is an ugly situ- 
ation.” 

In discussing the blame for the situation, Mr. Hoover 
said it was not the children’s fault nor the fault of the war. 
“The war time spirit only aggravated it. It is deep-rooted. 
Something has happened to the moral stamina of America.” 
In becoming more specific Mr. Hoover discussed prevalent 
irreligion in America (60,000,000 who profess no religion), 
the failure of parents, and what is more significant to edu- 
cators, the failure of schools. He said, 


To bring about this horrible picture, somewhere 
the institutions of our civilization have failed. I 
include our systems of education. 

The impact of a philosophy of materialism has 
far too often converted schools from institutions 
of learning and knowledge to factories for the dis- 
semination of information. 


Education against crime should be a primary 
factor in our common schools. It should be listed 
as more important than reading, writing and arith- 
metic. Our schools have failed to teach inexorably 
and faithfully a proper observance of law and 
moral government. 


What we need is an inculcation of the immortal 
lessons of the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount in the hearts and minds of all 
Americans. This is the surest antidote to stem 
the rising tide of lawlessness...... rr 


Hauser sees in this trend a serious threat to our society. 
He says, 


“J, Edgar Hoover, “Crime, Juvenile Crime: Causes and Cure,” 
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A nation cannot long continue half religious 
and half irreligious. If one half of our population 
has become spiritually illiterate and paganized 
within a single century, how long will it take for 
America to be totally paganized? The warning of 
the great Helmholtz might well be heeded: ‘What 
we would have in the life of our nation tomorrow 
we must first put into our schools today.’ 

Religion is about to be born and to be embodied 
into the legal corporate life of the public school. 
Shall it be nurtured into life or again be throttled 
out of existence? Shall we actually become a na- 
tion supported by a school that gives due consid- 
eration to religion or shall we become a pagan 
nation, whose supreme loyalty is to the state rather 
than to God? The democratic way of life indeed 
hangs in the balance. ..... 


McAuliffe also believes that if crime is not checked 
through religious teaching the United States will collapse. 
He says, 


American education today must re-define the 
nature and purpose of education in the light of 
reason and revelation; it must bring God back, 
bring religion into the schools, and cause religion 
to permeate the curricula; American education to- 
day, in other words, must seize Secularism by the 
scruff of the neck and throw it out. Secularism, 
the separation of religion from education, is the 
fundamental error of present-day American edu- 
cation. Except in the case of sectarian schools, 
this fundamental error vitiates American education 
from kindergarten to university. 


ise Ah Present-day thoughtful educators agree 
that morality without religion is impossible, that 
such motives as ‘A good citizen would not do 
that’ or ‘You owe it to yourself to be good’ are 
not universal and efficacious, and that only the 
permanent sanctions offered by religion are suf- 
ficient, that is, have power to efficaciously induce 
all men to observe the natural law in given cir- 
cumstances. 


°C. A. Hauser, “Hands Off the Public School?” Religious Hduca- 
tion, XXXVII, No. 2 (1942), 99. 
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But they say that the home and the church 
should take care of this religious and moral 
formation. That the home and the church can 
and should do much, anyone will concede, but it 
must be remembered that at the present day par- 
ents lay most of the burden on the shoulders of 
educational institutions. 


If educational institutions fail to shoulder that 
responsibility, we may look forward pessimisti- 
cally to the collapse of the United States. Pre- 
suming that the home and the church did their 
part, the school would still have the obligation of 
fostering and developing the religious and moral 
seeds sown in the family and church circles.” 


THE NEGATIVE 


Religion Is Not Essential for the Development of Con- 
sistent Moral Character 

This argument contends that there is nothing in the na- 
ture of moral character which requires religion for its de- 
velopment, or for its continuance. In its logical analysis 
this assumes that moral values can be found in the nature 
of man, and can be developed and maintained without sup- 
port from religion. 


SPECIFIC ARGUMENTS. 


1. Religion Is Not Needed to Support Morality Because 
Religious Instruction or Affiliation Does Not Affect Action. 

Many studies have been conducted to determine the ef- 
fect of the teaching of religion on conduct. The obvious 
findings are in favor of the contention that neither religious 
instruction nor claims of religious affiliation have any im- 
portant effect upon conduct. The non-religious prove to be 
about as free from deceit and dishonesty as the religious. 
The following quotation discusses this point from the evi- 
dence of studies made in this field. 


An excellent summary of studies in this area 
is contained in an address delivered several years 


“Harold J. McAuliffe, “What’s Wrong With American Education 
Today?” ake Catholic Educationat Review, XXXVII, No. 10 
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ago by Dr. Negley K. Tetters before the Conference 
on the Scientific Spirit and the Democratic Faith. 
.... Dr. Tetters shows that in a group of twenty- 
seven penitentiaries and nineteen reform schools, 
71.8 per cent of the inmates were affiliated with 
some religion, whereas only 46.6 percent of the 
total population in the United States are members 
of religious bodies. Similarly from a study con- 
ducted by Franklin Steiner on the religious pref- 
erences of prison inmates, it was found that of 
85,000 individuals 80 per cent expressed a prefer- 
ence for Christianity; only 8,000 indicated no 
preference at all, and a mere 150 identified them- 
selves as either atheists or agnostics! 


But what of the religious instruction of children? 
Probably the most extensive study of this char- 
acter was conducted some years ago by Hugh 
Hartshorne and Mark May and published in a 
three-volume work under the general title, Studies 
in the Nature of Character. The investigators 
found, from an exhaustive comparison of the ac- 
tions of children under stress, that those who at- 
tended Sunday schools acted no better than did 
children of similar background who lacked reli- 
gious instruction. Indeed, the authors conclude 
that ‘apparently, the tendency to deceive is about 
as prevalent among those enrolled in Sunday school 
as it is among those who are not.’ 

Dr. George Rex Mursall of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Welfare arrived at similar conclusions 
from a comparison of a group of boys in Ohio 
Reform School at Lancaster with law abiding chil- 
dren outside. This investigation indicated that the 
inmates of the reformatory had received fully as 
much religious training as had non-offenders. 
Mursall concluded from the evidence that ‘it seems 
safe to state that there is no significant relation 
between religious training and delinquent or non- 
delinquent behavior.’ 


Finally, Tetters cites the study of Professor 
Hightower of the University of Iowa. Professor 
Hightower tested 3,000 children for lying, cheat- 
ing, and deception. His results forced the conclu- 
sion that ‘there appears to be no relationship of 
any consequence between Biblical information and 
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the different phases of conduct studied. .... It 
indicates very definitely that mere knowledge of 
the Bible is not in itself sufficient to insure char- 
acter growth.” 


This quotation, taken from the recent book of V. T. 
Thayer is designed to show that religion is not needed as a 
basis for morality. From these data he draws, 


SG RGNG Two conclusions, .... first, faith without 
works is dead. Verbal instruction carries no as- 
surance in itself that conduct will eventuate in 
harmony with precepts taught. Only when the 
day-by-day life in the school, the home, the com- 
munity, gives body and substance to what is taught 
and, conversely, when abundant occasion is found 
for precept to control practice, will instruction in- 
fluence the springs of conduct. Second, the data 
suggest that both the ideas and the activities 
which create character have their roots in expe- 
riences that transcend the theological and reli- 
gious affiliations of men and women in contempo- 
rary America.” 


The real criticism of Thayer is not centered against re- 
ligion, as such, but against sectarian religion. He says, 


It seems then that morality, by which is meant 
specifically the moral principles which all of us, 
young and old, live by in our day-by-day rela- 
tionship in family and community, in state and 
nation, yet, even in the relations of nation with 
nation, requires no sectarian emphasis in our 
schools. Sectarian instruction in religion is not 
needed in order that our children may sense the 
values and mold their lives in the image of sound 
morality; ci. ", i 


Mr. Thayer introduced these scientific studies for the 
purpose of refuting “the contention that morality is rud- 
derless without religious sanction,’ ~ and therefore is not 
needed in the public schools. He deviates from this begin- 


“Thayer, op. cit., pp. 109-11. 
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ning, however, and concludes that “sectarian” religion 
should have no part in public education. This, however, does 
no invalidate the evidence presented. It stands available 
for critical evaluation. 

Conrad Moehlman, in his recent publication The Church 
as Educator also refers to these studies. He says, 


eer A’. The Hartshorne-May study concluded that 
the logical place to raise standards of moral knowl- 
edge of children was the home, that Sunday school 
teachers were neither directly nor indirectly con- 
tributing to moral knowledge, that ‘the child is 
influenced more by the group code than by an 
individual code, that the ratio between ethical 
standards of parents and children came to .545, 
that of Sunday school teachers and children to 
002.’ 


Professor G. H. Betts summarized the Hart- 
shorne-May investigation thus: ‘From extensive 
tests given many children in such traits as cheating 
and copying in school work, telling lies about their 
own achievements, taking unfair advantages of 
others, etc., no relation was found between such 
conduct and the number of Sunday school attend- 
ants. Non-attendants made as good a record as 
regular attendants. 

‘Character traits investigated by the same men 
among other groups of children were: kindness and 
helpfulness, loyalty to their group, generosity, self- 
control. Here again no relation to Sunday school 
attendance was found, or so slight a relation as 
to be negligible. 

‘The correlation of moral knowledge (knowl- 
edge of right and wrong) with Sunday school at- 
tendance was slightly negative. In one high-grade 
neighborhood it was found that those who never 
attended Sunday school made a better score on the 
character tests than those who attended some- 
what regularly.’” 


Kkallen also believes that the relationship of religion to 
morality has a negative correlation. Writing in 1942 he 
sain, 


%Conrad H. Moehlman, The Church as Hducator (New York: 
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Dr. Edward G. Thorndike, recently made a study 
of the American way of life in American cities. 
He reported that in cities in which the general 
goodness of life is high, church membership is 
low; that in cities in which church membership 
is high, the average in gcod reading, home owner- 
ship, continuance in school is low, while illiteracy 
and child labor are high.” 


2. Religion Is Not Needed to Support Morality Because 
Ethical Values and Moral Controls Can Be Developed With- 
out Aid of Religion. 


This argument has been increasingly made within recent 
years. Very able explanations have been worked out in its 
defense. 


BACKGROUND FoR THIS ARGUMENT 


The most outspoken group who has worked on the basis 
for morality apart from religion is the group called ‘“‘Experi- 
mental Naturalists,” under the leadership of John Dewey. 
One of the first principles to be recognized in the develop- 
ment of this concept is the theory of organic evolution set 
forth by Charles Darwin. The result of this theory was a 
rejection of the changeless absolutes and the substitution 
of continual change as to be expected in all life. Looking 
back to this beginning Dewey says: 

Ugh Muar In laying hands upon the sacred ark 
of absolute permanency, in treating the forms 
that had been regarded as types of fixity and per- 
fection as originated and passing away, the ‘Origin 
of Species’ introduced a mode of thinking that 
in the end was bound to transform the logic of 
knowledge, and hence the treatment of morals, 
politics, and religion.” 

The influence of Darwin upon philosophy re- 
sides in his having conquered the phenomena of 
life for the principle of transition, and thereby freed 
the new logic for application to mind and morals 
and lifer fe cr eS 


“Horace M. Kallen, “Churchmen’s Claims on the Public School, 
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This concept was a blow to authoritative absolutes, for 
when applied to philosophic thinking it substituted the 
changing for the permanent and forced ‘‘philosophy to deal 
with human experience and the reality present within that 
experience.” ” This is the essence of Experimentalism. 
Dewey says, 


Be oe) To abandon the search for absolute and 
immutable reality and value may seem like a 
sacrifice. But this renunciation is the condition 
of entering upon a vocation of greater vitality. 
The search for values to be secured and shared by 
all, because buttressed in the foundations of so- 
cial life, is a question in which philosophy would 
have no rivals but coadjutors in men of good will.” 


The conflicting views concerning these basic principles con- 
stitute the background for the confusion that exists con- 
cerning moral concepts. Mr. Dewey rejects the supernatural 
altogether. This has made necessary the development of 
a basis for morality apart from supernaturalism. 


Ra ak The objection to supernaturalism is that 
it stands in the way of an effective realization of 
the sweep and depth of the implications of natural 
human relations. It stands in the way of using 
the means that are in our power to make radical 
changes in these relations. It is certainly true 
that great material changes might be made with 
no corresponding improvement of a spiritual or 
ideal nature. But development in the latter di- 
rection cannot be introduced from without; it can- 
not be brought about by dressing of material eco- 
nomic changes with decorations derived from the 
supernatural. It can come only from more intense 
realization of values that inhere in the actual 
connections of human beings with one an- 
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With a rejection of the supernatural and a naturalistic 
explanation for all aspects of man, the basis for any theory 
of morality must rest in a study of man and his relationship 
to environment. 

The negative side of this point, (rejecting religion and 
all ultimate values) is easily understood but when one turns 
to man and his environment to determine what is good for 
man and then turns to the school with a definite plan for 
moral development, difficulties, for the average person, be- 
come apparent. Norman Woelfel, who has accepted the 
experimentalist basis recognizes these difficulties. He says 
that in the past, 


.... the personality and character growth of 
children were managed with satisfying success by 
the home and the church. In the modern era these 
larger functions of education have more and more 
been pushed into the circle of the school. But the 
school has had no adequate philosophy and psy- 
chology with which to handle them. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the measure of the school’s 
actual functioning in matters of character and 
personality is found largely in the few pages of 
introductory rhetoric in textbooks and curricula 
and in convention oratory. We literally don’t know 
what to do about these things. ..... x 
In spite of such difficulties the argument that morality 
‘does not need a religious background is being widely ac- 
cepted. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF EXPERIMENTALISM 


In order to think clearly on this point it is necessary to 
state the basic principles of Experimental Naturalism that 
would affect the basis for moral instruction. The investi- 
gator realizes the possibility of inaccuracy in this attempt, 
but risking omission and wrong emphasis it is believed that 
the following statements constitute a fair exposition of ex- 
perimental principles affecting morality: 

(1) God is eliminated. (2) Man is a biological entity with 
no distinction as soul and body possible. (3) There is no 


*Norman Woelfel, Molders of the American Mind (New York: 
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life after death; rewards and punishments, in another world 
are impossible. (4) There is no authority other than man 
himself assumes. (5) There is no knowledge other than that 
which has been discovered by man in his natural environ- 
ment. (6) Full truth is not known and is not expected to be 
known, making constant revision of our approximation of 
it necessary. 

Although these principles are well known to students of 
Experimentalism, yet for the sake of clarity, the following 
brief quotations are included. 


0 ie a Faith in God and in authority, ideas of 
soul and body, immortality, belief in Divine grace 
.... have been made impossible for the educated 
mind today.” 

BANE s oa: The chief obstacle to education recon- 
struction is the mental concept based upon a sep- 
aration of soul and body.” 

....1f human experience cannot give us an ade- 
quate account of realities, then man has no possi- 
bilities of gaining such an account.” 

Waka vet, All things are in such a process of change 
that no final description of reality is possible.” 

tee cuat He [the experimentalist | believes that it 
has been this preference and insistent search for 
the ‘immutable’ which has led philosophy into 
many of its abstractions and confusions. 

However that may be, it is apparent that he 
who is interested in the educational conceptions of 
an experimentalist must realize how much his 
thought is conditioned by this view of the ad- 
venturous character of all existence. It is the 
initial premise that permeates all of his subsequent 
thought about life and education.” 

. . the experimentalist considers any educa- 
tional program which seeks to implant fixed habits 
and ideas into the life of the child to be radically 
deficient.” 


pel O40. 5) Dowd: 
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RY ainaneaas Several considerations lead the experi- 
mentalist to the conclusion that moral intuitions 
are no more to be accepted as final than any other 
form of immediate awareness...... 

Experimentalism is a radically empirical phi- 
losophy. It maintains that the ultimate source, 
authority, and criterion for all belief and con- 
duct are to be found in ordinary human experi- 


Boren ta The very corner stone of experimentalism 
is the faith that experience is able to develop from 
within its own processes all regulative standards 
and ideals.” 


THE BASIS FOR MORAL EDUCATION 


The John Dewey society devoted its seventh year book 
to this problem. This publication is called The Public 
Schools and Spiritual Values. In this book it is said that 
the ‘‘chief task and aim of the public school” is to “upbuild 
in the young the spiritual values needed for a just and 
wholesome civilization.” “ “It is to help the public schools 
discharge this particular spiritual task and duty that this 
book has been undertaken.” “ Cooperation, self denial, self 
sacrifice, bravery, courage, kindness, generosity, loyalty, 
justice, freedom and prudence are the type of traits that 
should be developed” and it is believed, can be by the ex- 
perimentalist’s philosophy. 

sly ae Some assert that the teaching of spiritual 
values is the exclusive right and duty of the church 
and the home; others count that the proper ex- 
ercise and very being of spiritual values is so 
enmeshed in religion that only an explicitly re- 
ligious school can adequately teach them. ..... 

: . we propose to maintain both the logical 
possibility and the practical potential adequacy of 
the public school to teach such spiritual values as 
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those named above and this on the basis of human 
reason and experience and without necessary re- 
course to religious authority.” 

The basis for such moral values rest upon an inductive 
study of life as lived, or a careful criticism of the results 
of the experiences of the race. In the words of the Society 
it is said, 

aaa, Mankind has, .. .. made progress toward 
knowing and living the good life by actual experi- 
ence and by criticising the results. It is on the basis 
of such an inductive study of life as lived that we 
.... propose to found our public school pursuit of 
spiritual values.” 


The life pictured by this year book is the life good to 
live, for the individual and the group. If I am truly moral, 
it is said, I will seek the good for all concerned. If I choose 
experiences morally, “I choose the line of conduct which 
promises best for all concerned with no special advantage to 
myself; and I do this because in my heart I wish the best 
for all and am unwilling myself to profit at the expense of 
others.” 

The religionist might like to ask the question at this 
point, where is the motivation for such morality? or, how 
can one’s heart be developed so that he will ‘“‘wish the best 
for all?’ The experimentalist answer is in the fact that one 
must live in a society of human beings and in order to live 
successfully one must treat his fellow man with due respect. 
The final standard of moral conduct is the standard of so- 
ciety. In fact ‘the moral and social quality of conduct are. 
in the last analysis identical with each other.’”” To the 
extent that an individual contributes to the common good 
his actions are moral, for “the moral end is the realization 
of a community of wills.” “ Thus when a person serves the 
community, Dewey believes he is fulfilling his highest ob- 
ligation to himself, for he is a part of society. What affects 
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society affects him and when he acts so as to meet the need 
of the community of which he is a member, he acts so as 
to meet his own needs.” Mr. Dewey at one time maintained 
that morality should be based on theology, but around 1891 
he rejected this view. ‘“When Dewey joined the hands of 
science and ethics, God and theology vanished from his 
philosophy.” * 

The experimental naturalist, then, will not agree to use 
religion even as an expedient for the sake of a better moral 
standard. Education is defined as the reorganization of 
experience so that growth is the result. .Growth is made an 
end in itself. It is not growth toward any defined goal, but 
merely experience that results in growth. The criteria, 
then, for the evaluation of experience is whether or not 
it hinders future experiences. If any experience would 
hinder or restrict future experience, that experience should 
be ruled out. This is the basis for distinguishing good and 
evil. Nothing is evil in itself and the only effect of mis- 
conduct is a restriction of future experience that might be 
satisfying. It is stated that moral values must be “dug out 
of life-experience itself.” “ They are to be found in human 
experience instead of divine imposition and ‘‘nature has no 
preference for good things over bad things, its mills turn 
out any kind of grist indifferently.” “ And yet out of the 
experiences of man the good can be found and developed 
in the schools. 


The Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association was de- 
voted to a study of The Changing Curriculum in which this 
basis for morality is set forth by Mr. Brim. In summariz- 
ing his work it is said, 
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Paris teage Mr. Brim’s search for more fundamental 
criteria than those that inhere in children’s inter- 
ests lead him to the sciences of biology, phychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, and political science. He 
postulates a human-centered universe in which the 
good life is discovered by a critical study of ex- 
perience. The good life for man is a process of 
moving confidently and successfully toward de- 
sired ends. But these ends are flexible, changing, 
and conflicting with each other. Moreover, they 
are conditioned by maturity and the social en- 
vironment as well as by the individual’s urges. 
The multiplicity of purposes requires that the 
good life be harmonized; otherwise the conflicting 
interests would be in constant state of unbalance. 

The individual is a goal-seeking organism who 
craves self-direction. He seeks responsibility and 
freedom to act upon his own judgment. Anything 
that facilitates the achievement of one’s own goal 
enters deeply into the life of the individual. Learn- 
ing is a creative process in which past habits 
blend with insight in a continued state of be- 
coming. 

The good life is social; individuals do not exist 
apart from society. The welfare of the group is 
of the greatest significance. The emphasis upon 
individual development must be transferred to the 
common life of which the individual is a part. 
The central problem of education, therefore, is 
the achievement of the good society.” 


V. T. Thayer, in attempting to show that religion is not 
needed for morality says, ‘‘Moral behavior involves more 
than the individual. It has to do with the way in which 
he relates himself to others.” “ 


Character education thus requires the identification of 
one life with another. Thayer says it is ‘‘a participation 
in common ways of living, working, and playing with 
others. A striving toward shared goals in accordance with 
agreed-upon standards.” “ 


—_——. 


*Eidith M. Bader and others, The Changing Curriculum. Tenth 
Yearbook, Department of Supervisors, National Educational Asso- 
ciation (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937), p. 331. 

*Thayer, op. cit., p. 112. 

"Toid.,-p. 118. 
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ured ete, The sources of our moral life are more 
basic than our religious affiliations. As John 
Stuart Mill remarked long ago, it is not religion 
that sustains morality; it is rather the moral life 
that prompts human beings to create, each for 
himself, or each group for itself, a religious justi- 
fication for morality.” 


The chief point in opposition to religion as a basis for 
morality is that theory or decree is not sufficient. Moral 
action becomes habitual only after many experiences of the 
proper kind. Worth summarizes this point of view when 
he says, 


ane ee There are many educators who feel that 
character is a by-product of all school activities. 
‘Character Emphasis: in Education’ Bulletin I of 
the New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
states: ‘Good character is best formed by exposing 
the individual to increasingly better and higher 
standards and values in action situations which 
challenge the interest of the individual’..... | 
The psychologists Norsworthy and Witley, as 
quoted by Watson in ‘Case Studies for Teachers 
of Religion’ draw conclusions: ‘A man may know 
the rules of conduct perfectly and yet be immoral. 
He may recite a creed or pass an examination in 
theology and yet be irreligious’..... It is idle 
and worse to suppose that character can be built 
in any satisfactory fullness apart from action in 
life and its concrete situations.” 


The seventh yearbook of the John Dewey Society states 
this contention in a more detailed, positive manner. 


Bia iste As new ways of living are institutiona]- 
ized, as new schedules. of individual rights and ob- 
ligations are developed, the morality of a group 
undergoes change, because morality means finding 
and doing the best that is possible. Hence, social 
democracy maintains that all, not a special class, 
should share in the conservation and the elabora- 
tion of the morality of a people. It likewise de- 
nies that morality can be given a more secure 
foundation than that which the processes of ex- 


ST bid. 
“Worth, op. cit., p. 255. 
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perience provide. It is the faith of a social de- 
mocracy that from within the context of shared 
experience, by the reflective evaluation of both 
means and consequences, all necessary moral ideals 
and standards can be developed.” 


Many times a contrast is conducive to clarity of thinking. 
Accordingly, the investigator at this point has selected two 
statements from the affirmative which will stand as a type 
of rebuttal that would likely be made to these negative 
arguments. 


aAehS/ I do not wish to repudiate what is helpful 
or valid in the utilitarian argument when I say that 
if human life is only a biological phenomenon, the 
teleology latent in which is purely naturalistic, it 
must prove the most difficult task in the world to 
persuade man that he has a dignity within nature 
which is yet not that of nature. If all of him 
springs from the same matrix as does the ape, why 
should his assumption of greater meaningfulness 
than the ape’s be, in the final analysis, anything 
more than a vain illusion? And the trouble cer- 
tainly is that man happens to be in part so bestial 
that, given a fighting chance to assume his bestie 
ality, he will unchain his libidos with a yell.” 


.... [Consider] the assumption that human life 
is purely a naturalistic phenomenon. .... Here 
the facts are left with no arbiter. Who shall 
then say that a life of sexual indulgence, for ex- 
ample, is not the good life? One may contend that 
such a life cannot be good, by reason of its social 
implications. Here one is, however, face to face 
with another dichotomy, impossible to resolve. For 
if the urges by and for which the individual lives 
finds curbs in social behavior, why should these 
not be viewed—as indeed they are increasingly 
viewed—as intolerable constraints?” 


*Brubacher and others, op. cit., p. 76. 
"Shuster, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
“Tbid:, p: 8. 


CHAPTER II] 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF RELIGION TO AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


The great war that so recently shook the world might 
be interpreted as a strong challenge to democracy. The 
present demands for assistance in world rehabilitation also 
place democracy under severe strain. Dictatorships have 
believed it weak and idealistic. Communists have accused 
it of not going far enough in securing benefits for the 
masses. These conditions have caused educators to re- 
examine the basic assumptions of democracy, that it might 
be better perpetuated in the public schools. Those who see 
foundations of democracy in religion constitute the spokes- 
men for the affirmative in this chapter. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Religion Should Be Taught in the Schools Because Religion 
Is Democracy’s Chief Source of Strength. 


The American people are dedicated to the American way 
of life. To the average person this means dedicated to 
freedom, freedom as expressed in the Declaration of Rights 
of the American Constitutional Amendments. Sources of 
this freedom may be many, but religion is perhaps the most 
important. Religion expresses the worth and dignity of 
man by relating each human being to God. This is the true 
basis for respect for the rights of each member of society. 
To lose the support that religion in this manner gives to 
democratic principles is to weaken democracy so as to 
threaten its very existence. For this reason religion must 
be taught in the public schools. 

Munn, in his debate with Yoder began by maintaining 
that religion is a necessary part of life and connected this 
with American freedom as follows: 


Not so long ago in our own and in the old coun- 
try, religion was the guiding influence of educa- 
tion. However, since the common-school revival 
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there has been a tendency until recently to exclude 
everything religious from our schools. To many 
administrators and school people this has meant 
the forgetting of religion and the place that it must 
occupy in the lives of the American people if that 
people is to remain free...... 


From current educational literature one can 
readily see that the trend today is a gradual turn- 
ing back to the realization that religion is neces- 
sary in the nation if democracy is to continue, and 
the schools are the necessary channels through 
which religious training can be properly and ade- 
quately given...... 


Such statements are being made on the basis that the 
source of democratic ideals is found in such principles as: 
all men have the same God as father; all men are brothers 
by means of one creation; men are equal before God in that 
all have sinned; all share the same dignity by reason of 
God’s image; et cetera. The following quotations defend 
this contention. 


[Democracy] .... derives its reason for being, 
its life, its vitality, its spiritual force, solely from 
religion, because the freedom and the rights that 
constitute democracy have their origin only in God 
from whom they come as free gifts to man..... 

The democratic conception of the dignity of the 
human being, the worth of human personality, has 
its foundation in religion. Religion teaches that 
man is the handiwork of the Creator, that we are 
individually his children and made of his image 
and likeness.* 


The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the 
poor and of the oppressed. Down to modern times, 
no State has had a Constitution in which the in- 
terests of the people are so largely taken into ac- 
count; in which the duties so much more than the 
privileges, of rulers are insisted upon, as that 
drawn up for Israel in Deuteronomy and Leviticus. 


*Merton D. Munn, “Teaching Religion in Public Schools? Yes!” 
Religion Education, XXXVII, No. 4 (1942), 213. 

*Sister Clarita Seramur, “The Place Religion Holds In Our Pub- 
lic School System Today,” The Catholic Educational Review, 
XXXXI, No. 6 (1943), 347. 

‘Joseph J. Reilly, as quoted in Thayer, op. cit., p. 101. 
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Nowhere is the fundamental truth that the wel- 
fare of the State, in the long run, depends upon 
the righteousness of the citizens, so strongly laid 
down. The Bible is the most democratic book in 
the world.* 

Professor Ralph Henry Garbiel in The Course of 
American Democratic Thought says, ‘The basic 
postulate of the democratic faith affirmed that 
God, the creator of man, has also created a moral 
law for his government and has endowed him with 
a conscience with which to apprehend it. Under- 
neath and supporting human society, as the basic 
rock supports the hills, is a moral order which is 
the abiding place of the eternal principles of truth 
and righteousness’. .... y 

Professor Alice M. Baldwin in The New England 
Clergy and The American Revolution shows the 
extent to which preaching in that period dealt with 
the foundations of government. There we find that 
‘for more than one hundred and forty years the 
ministers of New England had been preaching doc- 
trines and respect to the Sovereignty of God, the 
moral constitution which He ordained for the uni- 
verse, the natural rights of man, and the nature 
and function of government, which are substan- 
tially the same as the principles of the Declaration 
of Independence.’ The Bible was the main source 
quoted and after that the works of John Locke. 

It is often assumed that when the founding fa- 
thers of this nation spoke of the laws of nature 
or of natural rights they meant by this something 
non-theological, atheistic, and in opposition to re- 
vealed religion. But that was not the case. Noth- 
ing is more constant in these seventeenth and 
eighteenth century sermons than their assumption 
that the laws of nature are the laws of God, and 
that there can be no contradiction between God’s 
will as revealed in nature and His will as revealed 
in the Scripture.* 

How shall an American boy or girl come to un- 
derstand the origins of American government 


“Theodore Roosevelt, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 94. 

"Luther A. Weigle, “The American Tradition,’ Princeton Con- 
ference on Religion and Public Education, Information Service, 
XXIII, No. 22 (1944), 2. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 
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without a knowledge of the faith that inspired it? 
And I say this in full recognition of the large part 
that economic factors played in the making of the 
Constitution. Indeed, that fact gives urgency to 
the plea I am making. For it is abundantly clear 
that in the evolution of Western democracy we 
have the successful aspirations of a rising middle 
class mingled with the growing passion of the 
common people for liberty and equality, for which 
the sanction of religion was claimed. .... And a 
true analysis of our history, I believe, will show 
that the conviction of human equality with which 
it has been impregnated was correctly divined by 
Justice Story in 1828. These are his words: ‘In 
ascending to the great principles upon which all 
society rests, it must be admitted that there are 
some which are of eternal obligation, and arise 
from our common dependence upon our Creator. 
Among these are the duty to do justice, to love 
mercy and to walk humbly before God.” 

In a day of social disintegration, of uncertainty 
and emotional insecurity there is surely great 
timeliness in the words, “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary, and they shall walk, and not faint.’ Ina 
day when national morale waits so distressingly on 
individual discipline, for a sense of duty to balance 
the claim of ‘rights’, the echo can be heard of an 
ancient voice. ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and renew a right spirit within me.’ 

Then, too, there is the ‘storm song’ of democ- 
racy, the Song of Mary: 


‘My soul doth magnify the Lord, 


‘He hath scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts. 
‘He hath put down the mighty from their seats, 
‘And exalted them of low degree. 
‘He hath filled the hungry with good things, 
‘And the rich he hath sent empty away.’ 

If democracy, as we are wont to say, has its 
center in the worth and dignity of man, as man, 
then it is hardly too much to say that in our cul- 


"Ff, Ernest Johnson, “Religion and Public Education,” Jnforma- 
tion Service, XXII, No. 1 (1943), 2-3. 
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ture its chief literary sources are the Bible and the 
writings which it inspired...... 

. the church by its very existence bears tes- 
timony to the unity of mankind. The worshipping 
community cuts across political and economic 
boundaries. It keeps in the heart of man a high 
tension between his passion for brotherhood and 
his mean propensity for spiritually encapsulating 
himself and seeking his private ends. In its supra- 
national character the church protests, 
against the era ater spirit that substitutes a 
‘fold’ principality, .... for the universal human 
brotherhood.° 


These quotations express ideas that were found quite fre- 
quently during this study, but no where were they found 
to be better stated, with conviction, than in the recent 
publication by the committee of the American Council on 
Education. Among other things they say, 


ar ae ae We.... believe that many of those who 
are fighting valiantly for the democratic cause un- 
der wholly nonreligious slogans are unconsciously 
trading on ‘borrowed capital’ that has been fur- 
nished by the religious tradition of the culture. We 
think the effort to sustain a social ethic that has 
been severed from its cultural roots will not suc- 
ceed generation after generation. That rootage is 
not merely in concepts and articles of faith but in 
the ongoing corporate religious life of our people. 
Yet believing all this, we repudiate all intolerance 
of persons who support democracy on wholly secu- 
lar grounds. 

What we do contend insistently is that in the 
effort to build a democratic society a failure to 
capitalize the ideals of ethical monotheism, the 
teaching of Judaism and of Christianity, the tough 
fibre of that integrity which made the church re- 
sist, more effectively than any other institution, 
the Nazi tyranny in Europe—a failure to preserve 
such great assets is sheer cultural madness... . 
Underneath the cleavage between Catholic and 
Protestant, between Christian and Jew, is the 
stream of the common source and spiritual equal- 


‘Ibid., p. 3. 
*Ibid., p. 4. 
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ity of all men as the children of God; the obliga- 
tion to respect the supreme worth of persons and 
the wickedness of exploiting them; the golden 
quality of mercy; the meaning of redemptive love; 
the inexorableness of the law that he that soweth 
the wind shall reap the whirlwind. These are great 
cohesive spiritual forces to which the secular or- 
der of society probably owes more than it sus- 
pects.” 

.... We consider the democratic aims of edu- 
cation which stress the immeasurable worth of 
persons, the values of mutual understanding, and 
the possibility of human fellowship across all ra- 
cial and creedal lines as the flowering of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. To this extent our 
schools are undoubtedly engaged in a spiritual en- 
terprise. It is our conviction, however, supported, 
we believe, by the vast majority of the American 
people, that in the long run the resources of reli- 
gion are essential for the preservation of these 
values.” 


Crowley believes that religion builds tolerance. This is 
another sense in which religion supports democracy. He 
says, 


a ey 202 At the very moment our problem is ‘to 
make America safe for differences.’ A sense of 
relationship to God, a belief in His fatherhood and 
the brotherhood of man contribute greatly to the 
development of attitudes that will make America 
safe for differences.” 


A fitting conclusion to this argument is that of Professor 
Robert Ulich. 


Here is to be found the value of all great reli- 
gious and metaphysical systems for the continua- 
tion and advancement of civilization. They all pro- 
claim that the civilizations of man exist only 
through religio, which means literally ‘being 
bound’ to Logos that determines man’s relations 
to the rest of life and to the entire universe. In 
Christian mystical language it is the ‘kingdom of 
God’; when we say in prayer “Thy Kingdom come,’ 


*Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 47. 
“Tbid., p. 53. 
“Crowley, op. cit., p. 347. 
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it is a request for connection with this source of 
peace and wisdom. 

The decisive question in our present crisis, per- 
haps more so than at any time during the last few 
centuries, is whether we shall find religio again 
and through it a right appreciation of man, or 
whether the process of detaching man from the to- 
tality of the universe will go still further. If the 
latter is to be the case, the liberal and democratic 
forms of government, which themselves have con- 
tributed their full share to the disorder of the mod- 
ern world, cannot continue. For, .... they are 
based fundamentally upon a Christian humanism. 
The moment the social order ceases to spring from 
this natural source and, instead, is regulated by 
merely biological or materialistic doctrines, the 
democratic community must give way to organiza- 
tion by means of power. The individual will then 
no longer be a member of humanity but of a single 
nation with no criterion but itself. It would not be 
the first time that this has happened, but so far 
the result has always been disaster.” 


THE NEGATIVE 


Democracy Can Stand Without The Support of Religion 


The negative side of this argument denies that religion 
is of such importance to the welfare of democracy that it 
should become a regular part of the public school program. 
Democracy, as an ideal has many sources of support, and 
claims for its dependence upon religious development are not 
sound. These arguments have been well stated by Thayer 
as follows. 


sped ANG The Hebrew ideal of government was a 
theocracy, not a democracy, and even the concept 
of social democracy occasionally pictured in the 
Bible remained far more an ideal than a reality. 
Let us not forget that the reformer and the fanatic 
defender of the status quo alike have drawn their 
inspiration and authority from the Bible. Did not 
the churches of this country, less than a century 
ago, divide on the issue of slavery, and did not each 


*Robert Ulich, Fundamentals of Democratic Hducation (New 
York: American Book Co., 1940), p. 327. 
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faction quote from the same Bible in support of 
its position? How often have the pronouncements 
of St. Paul been used to enjoin men to submit to 
the ‘powers that be’ no matter how oppressive 
since, as ‘God’s ministers,’ they are to be endured 
and obeyed;..... The fact is that democracy, as 
we envisage it today, derives from plural sources; 
in part from Hebrew and Christian, in part from 
the Greeks; in large measure from the philosophy 
of the Stoics and from the Roman law which gave 
expression to Stoic principles; from economic de- 
velopments in Europe since the fifteenth century; 
from the fearless methods of thinking developed 
by modern science; and, in no small degree, from 
the relations of man to man which were peculiar 
to life on the frontier.” 


Thayer quotes Sidney Hook as also agreeing that de- 
mocracy can stand without religious support. The two fol- 
lowing quotations are from Hook. 


‘From the alleged fact that all men are equal 
before God, it does not follow logically that they 
are, or should be, equal before the state or enjoy 
equal rights in the community. This must be justi- 
fied by other considerations. Even on the theologi- 
cal scheme, although God is equally the creator of 
angels, men, animals and things, they are not all 
equal in value before him.” 

‘Some Christians have held—with as much logic 
as their brethren who draw contrary conclusions— 
that because all men are equally sinners in the 
sight of the Lord, their social and political in- 
equalities in this transitory life are unimportant.” 


Conrad Moehlman also believes religion is unnecessary 
as a basis for democracy. He says, 


ane ac The concept of Christendom is in basic 
disagreement with the American way of life. As 
an American historian pointed out in 1823; ‘The 
government of the United States seems to be with- 
out a parallel. We find nothing like it in modern 
LINES oe Our government is no less singular as 


“Thayer, op. cit., pp. 105-6. 
*Ibid.; p. 107. 
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to its nature than as to its origin..... In our case, 
a number of men competent to so great a work 
sat down and planned our government. Before 
them lay the legislation of past ages..... The 
plan they formed was dictated by their knowledge 
of our circumstances; and it is probably the ablest 
and best plan of government ever formed by man.’ 
It did not come by revelation but by research. It 
was based not upon Romans 13 but upon history. 
It set aside the political postulates of Christendom 
and substituted those of the rights of man.” 

Moehlman believes the world has outgrown religion. He 
says the “old gods died with the world order of their crea- 
tion’ and then asks, ‘‘Can men become brothers in this 
twentieth century only through the death of the faiths 
which have made them enemies?” * He points out that the 
Hebrew-Christian view of brotherhood is beautiful, “but 
the practice of brotherhood in Christendom is another mat- 
ter. Three examples of man’s inhumanity to man are 
found in the Christian treatment of women, the Negro and 
the Jew.” * 


Yoder says that, ‘““The majority of Americans trust their 
public schools and distrust the orthodox teaching of Chris- 
tianity.” *® He points to the relationship of religion to 
schools in Russia where there is “‘no glimmer of democratic 
procedure.” ” He says “Italy has provided the world with 
Christian Popes; yet Italy is not democratic.” ” He calls at- 
tention to religion in Spain and Portugal. In Latin America 
all of the countries are Christian and only ‘‘seven are demo- 
cratic, more or less.’”’ He concludes that “democracy is a 
philosophy not dependent upon Christianity.” * 


“Conrad H. Moehlman, The Church As Educator, p. 11. 

*Tbid., p. 16. 

*Tbid., p. 18. 

*Dayton T. Yoder, ‘Teach Religion In Public Schools? No!” 
Religious Education, XXXVII, No. 4 (1942), 218. 

“TOI D219: 

“Tbid. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN AMERICAN CULTURE 


There is perhaps no phase of American life that is not 
under careful scrutiny. There seems to be rather general 
agreement that the American cultural patterns are good 
and should be preserved, yet there is wide disagreement as 
to what is necessary to be included in the public schools to 
insure their transmission to each coming generation. This 
chapter considers the place of religion in the development 
and maintenance of American culture. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Religion Should Be Taught in Public Schools Because 
Religion Is an Important Source of American Culture 


This argument contends that the American culture, as it 
has developed is largely the result of religious influence. The 
culture of each nation, of necessity, reflects its underlying 
beliefs. The irreligion of Russia, the result of the widely 
accepted materialistic view of life, is clearly manifested in 
Russian cultural patterns. The religious background of the 
United States is clearly manifested in American culture. 
This religious background is responsible for our present 
benevolent institutions and philanthropic influences. These 
are qualities that have made America great. They must be 
preserved. There are signs of disintegration in American 
culture, which is the result of new generations who have not 
developed the religious basis necessary to support such a 
culture. 

.... from primitive times the social bond, what- 
ever be the form of the political organization, has 
regularly included what can be called religious sen- 
timent and conviction. In the United States there 
is an easily recognizable core of common faith 
within our multifarious churches and synagogues. 
This common religiosity is continuous with our 
ethical sense; it is interfused with our sense of 
being one people; it is the very atmosphere of self- 


ays) 
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Many of the best expressions of this argument have come 
from the Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education. The following statements 
from this committee set forth its position and deal with 
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adjudgment and of wholesome aspiration for sn- 
cial progress. Because religion is thus a part of 
our culture, it has a claim to be included in the 
nationally supported process whereby our culture 
is deliberately transmitted from one generation tou 
anotheras0.. + 


various phases of this argument. 


. religion is referred to as a phase of the 
culture because we believe the responsibility of 
public education with reference to religion is de- 
termined by fidelity to the culture in its entirety. 
In an important sense, however, religion is more 
than a part of the culture. A vital religious faith 
permeates every cultural good and _ influences 
every aspect of life. To those who take it serious- 
ly, religious faith is the spiritual foundation of 
society and indispensable to an enduring social 
structure. We believe that, in spite of the secular- 
ization of American life, the majority of our peo- 
ple are desirous that this foundation be greatly 
strengthened.’ 


It is of the essence of our position that religion 
is inseparably bound up with the culture as a 


3 


fy a We have noted the tendency in educational 
practice to substitute guided inquiry for the proc- 
lamation of doctrine and, on the other hand, the 
newer tendency to fix in the minds of the young 
a set of values and attitudes with reference to the 
democratic way of life..... But democracy is part 
of our cultural heritage, and in spite of all our de- 
nials of it we feel committed to the democratic 
ideal. So it is with our religious heritage. We who 
make this report believe that the American peo- 
ple are deeply, though not always articulately, con- 
scious of a religious heritage to whose central 


*Coe, “Shall the State Teach Religion?” op. cit., p. 130. 
*Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 
‘Tbid., p. 35. 
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values they want their children to be committed. 
ara We are convinced .... that it is idle to at- 
tempt to recover for religion its essential role in 
social and personal living so long as it is denied 
recognition in the schools.’ 
Were It is scarcely possible to understand the cen- 
tral values of Western culture without a knowl- 
edge of the Bible. Study of it in the school, with 
whatever adjustments in the matter of texts used 
may be thought desirable, should go far to over- 
come the religious illiteracy of our time...... 
Pawar: Education .... must equip the young not 
only to pass on the culture but to pass on the cul- 
ture. Only an appreciative understanding of tradi- 
tion makes possible a critical appraisal of it.’ 
yee But just as the school in a hundred other 
ways is daily called on to compensate for the defi- 
ciencies of home life, so in respect to religion it 
may be a responsibility of the schools to compen- 
sate a cultural defect in many American homes.* 


F. Ernest Johnson was chairman of the committee which 
made the above statements. He, no doubt, was influential 
in their formulation, however, he has also spoken for him- 
self. He says, 


My plea is for as candid a study of the religious 
roots of our culture as we give to the secular— 
with no other purpose than to enable our youth 
to understand their own inheritance, and to appre- 
ciate it as such. 

In no aspect of the cultural heritage is the exclu- 
sion of religious studies from the schools more 
anomalous than in the failure to make our major 
religious classic, the English Bible, a part of the 
cultural equipment of every generation.° 

.. it is in relation to our cultural inheritance 
that religion makes its broadest claim to recogni- 
tion in public education. .... 


‘Tbid., pp. 16-17. 

*‘Ibid., p. 50. 

‘Tbid., p. 52. 

oid., p. 18. 

STbid., p. 45. 

‘Johnson, “Religion and Public Education,” op. cit., p. 3. 
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Shaver, while discussing the week day church school, 
mentions the problems and perplexities of these critical 
days and calls on another to state the remedy for cultural 
disintegration. He says, 


asters The renowned sociologist, Sorokin of Har- 
vard, in his monumental study of social trends, 
showed that society at the present time is in a 
stage of ‘declining sensate culture.’ He warns us, 
‘Great intellectual and cultural development is not 
enough. We must place greater reliance on reli- 
gious culture.” 


Ulich believes that “the inadequate development of the 
emotional capacities of modern man presents a serious cul- 
tural .... problem” and that religion offers such develop- 
ments. He says, | 


Be ede Most people would be richer and stronger 
to resist the many wasteful distractions and de- 
structive elements of modern life if their educa- 
tion had given them a profounder experience of 
the artistic or religious creations dealing with the 
position of man in the natural and spiritual uni- 
verse.” 


Ulich does not stop by stating a premise. He goes on to 
show how religion can provide values to sustain culture. 
He says, 


The continuous peril of being overwhelmed by 
the barbarism to which the world is exposed and 
with which we are threatened in our own advanced 
times, the uselessness and the danger of all prog- 
ress in knowledge without a corresponding in- 
crease in our responsibility for the dignity of man 
show us that education and culture cannot dis- 
pense with transcendent values. .... scientific 
methods cannot be used too much, but unless they 
are embedded in a meaningful general interpreta- 
tion of man’s role in the world they may be as 
easily used for his degradation as for his elevation, 
for destruction as well as for construction.” 


“shaver, op. cit., p. 1. 
“Ulich, op. cit., p. 323. 
*lbid., pp. 327. 
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Butler stated his conviction that secularism in education 
undermined civilization and gave new importance to pagan- 
ism. He said, 

In this day and generation we are beginning 
to forget the place which religious instruction 
must occupy in education if that education is to 
be sound and liberal .... The result [of leaving 
out religion] was to give paganism new importance 
and new influence.” 

In developing this thought more completely to show how 
religion counteracts paganism, Butler says, 

But faith—honest, sincere, hopeful—opens a 
a door to moving forward in this new and very 
difficult world in a spirit inspired by something 
more than merely human, the gain-seeking and 
the temporary. It brings us, our children and our 
grandchildren in touch with the eternal verities 
which are the only possible foundation for a civili- 
zation and a life that are worthy of human am- 
bition and human endeavor.” 


THE NEGATIVE 


The Preservation of American Culture Is Not Dependent 
Upon the Public Schools Teaching Religion 


Although it will be admitted that religion has had great 
influence in American Culture in the past, it is denied that 
religion is presently of such importance to American culture 
that it warrants a special place in the program of the public 
school. 

Moehlman is perhaps the most outstanding advocate of 
this position. He believes that the school is religious in its 
present form. That is, the school has taken over these 
spiritual qualities that constitute the background of Ameri- 
ean culture. While the organized church has been declin- 
ing in influence the public school has been gaining in pres- 
tige. Accordingly, since the school is carrying on in such 


“Nicholas M. Butler, ‘““The Place of Religious Instruction in Our 
Educational System,” Vital Speeches, VII, No. 6 (1941), 167. 
=Ibid., p. 169. 
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a fine way, there is no need to disrupt the school and the 
community. By bringing the teaching of religion into the 
democratic school the divisive results of sectarianism, of 
necessity, would follow. Left as it is, the school will con- 
tinue to propagate the spiritual values of our culture—and 
perhaps do a better job than the churches. He says, 


. ... public education has not walked out on 
religion. Although the formal teaching of religion 
in the American plan must be left to the home 
and the church, the values of religion have al- 
ways been in public education. The public school 


‘in a certain sense is . . . more distinctively the 
expression of the faith of all the people than the 
church.’” 


Moehlman also says that evidence of the religious na- 
ture of public education is seen in the objectives of educa- 
tion that have been drawn up by the Educational Policies 
Commission (1. Self-realization, 2. Human relationships, 3. 
Economic efficiency, 4. Civil responsibility) and the Na- 
tional Education Association (health, command of funda- 
mental processes, worthy home membership, vocation, citi- 
zenship, worthy use of leisure time, and ethical character). 
These aims “‘have been the handmaids of religion from the 
dawn of conscience until today.” ” 


He further states: 


The religious element in public education is 
everything that promotes faith in the higher 
values of life. Religion is not something apart but 
a continuous part of our experience. Publie edu- 
cation is designed to prepare the American child 
to live creatively in the American environment. 
Although the public school may not and should 
not teach religion directly, everyone should un- 
derstand that public education always has incul- 
cated religious and ethical attitudes indirectly. 
And we submit that these emphases matter more 
than the names of the kings of Israel or of the 
apostles and an alphabetical list of scripture verses. 


*Conrad H. Moehlman, School and Church: The American Way 
(London: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1944), p. 97. 
"[bid.; p: 98. 
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The campus of the public school is the one area 
in American life where religious and racial tol- 
erance is cultivated. It 1s America’s protection 
against numerous efforts to stir up religious preju- 
dice and inaugurate a new inquisition.” 

Mt: In the United States over the last cen- 
tury and a half religion has become functional 
rather than institutional, and education has be- 
come ‘the acquisition of competency to interpret 
life.’ Formal religious exercises have disappeared 
from public education, but reverence has increased. 
Appreciation of health, love of beauty, enjoyment 
of intellectual discovery, devotion to freedom and 
democracy, interest in play and recreation, so- 
cial uses of wealth and invention, the enrichment 
of social fellowship, and the spirit of altruism per- 
meating all relationships are no less than in co- 
lonial days.’” 

Not only are the public schools preserving the spiritual 
values of American culture—they are also adding to these 
values by reducing sectarian strife. The conflict between sec- 
tarian interests and the public school should not cause 
alarm. Kallen says, ‘That Sectarian interests should be 
in conflict with that of free, public education is natural 
enough. It seeks a fundamentally different goal by a 
fundamentally different method.” * The strife which direct 
religious teaching would cause in the school is only one 
reason for its exclusion. Kallen quotes Harrison Elliott 
who says, “‘A fundamentalist procedure and true educa- 
tion are not compatible.” *” With these statements being 
held as true, the only possibility of preserving the spiritual 
values of American culture is to keep the public schools as 
they are. Religious instruction would cause confusion. 


*Tbid., p. 100. 

*Ibid., pp. 101-2. 

*Horace M. Kallen, “The Churchmen’s Claims on the Public 
School, Part II” The Nation’s Schools, XXIX, No. 6 (1942), p. 52. 

Toid. 


CHAPTER V 


THE EVIDENCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN RESPECT 
TO RELIGION IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Those who favor teaching religion in the public schools 
read lessons from the history of Public Education in the 
United States that their opponents fail to accept. The his- 
torical facts concerning religion and education have con- 
stituted no difficulty. There is agreement as to the close 
relationship of religion and education in early American 
history. There is agreement as to when the separation of 
religion from education began as well as agreement con- 
cerning the cause of the separation. The differences come 
in respect to the interpretation of these historical data. 
The question to be decided is whether or not the lessons 
of history favor the teaching of religion in the public schools. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS SUPPORTED BY THE WHOLE 
BACKGROUND OF AMERICA’S HISTORY 


There is a great deal of pride in America’s achievements. 
The Cultural development, which includes respect for the 
worth and dignity of each individual, freedom of initiative, 
and private enterprise is believed by many Americans to 
stem from forces in American history, of which religion was 
by no means least in importance. If America is great—and 
who would deny it?—she is great because of certain definite 
developments in her history. Religion has played such an 
important part in developing this greatness—it was such 
an integral part of her education—that to fail to continue to 
build on this tried foundation, is to court national break- 
down. 

The sentiment of many Protestants is expressed as fol- 
lows: 

Since the United States was founded for the 


most part by Protestants, and since the Bible was 
for many decades one of the regular textbooks, 
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many Protestants continue to believe that the Bible 
should have a place in the curriculum of public 
schools, and that the Christian principles of char- 
acter building, of moral living, and of religion 
should be instilled in the minds of the youth. 
The teaching of religion in our public schools, 

. . lS in line with the whole historic back- 
eround of our country. Back of it is a wealth of 
sentiment, displayed and manifested in many 
forms. For example, our national anthem, My 
Country ’Tis of Thee, sung in all schools many 
times a year, expresses the joy of those whose land 
is a land of liberty, and whose freedom is still 
protected by ‘Our Father’s God.” 

Many Catholics also agree with this position. Crowley 
quotes from a publication of the Commission on American 
Citizenship of the Catholic University of America, which 
states the following: 

We must rediscover the America our fathers 
founded and in which their hopes were vested, 
the America of faith in God, the America of 
churches and church-going people, the America of 
men and women and children that feeds its in- 
tellect on Heavenly Wisdom and not on the husks 
served up by shallow-minded teachers and writers 
who lack the education and the mental stamina 
to understand the American soul and to cling to 
the American tradition.’ 

These statements are made looking back to the first two 
hundred years in American history when religion was 
taught in the schools. There was systematic Bible study, 
and religious exercises were a part of the daily procedure 
in the school. 

This condition lasted until about 1850 when the immigra- 
tion of larger numbers of Catholics and Jews and the mul- 
tiplication of Protestant sects created such confusion that 
no basis for religious harmony was worked out, resulting 
in the gradual separation of religion from the schools. 

A complete separation of religion and education is not 
now believed to have been intended. Horace Mann had an 


Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 75. 
*Crowley, op. cit., p. 349. 
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important part in the developments, but he worked only 
to remove sectarianism from religious instruction. Culver 
argues this point at length. In part he says, 


Far from taking religion out of the schools Mr. 
Mann sought in positive fashion to meet the situa- 
tion created by the Law of 1827 and to devise a 
constructive, nonsectarian program of moral and 
religious education which would be in accordance 
with the terms of law. It was largely due to his 
advocacy that the Bible was almost universally 
used in the schools before he resigned the Sec- 
retaryship. He abhorred the idea of a purely secu- 
lar curriculum. He saw clearly the issue presented 
by the Law of 1827, and the danger of the ulti- 
mate secularization of the schools. In his First 
Report he sounded a note which he struck again 
and again throughout his administration. In his 
lectures on education, in occasional addresses, in 
the Reports, in the Common School Journal, in 
letters, and in the privacy of his own Journal, his 
burning conviction that the safety of society was 
forcefully expressed. He saw the futility of de- 
pending on mere doctrinal. instruction to influence 
conduct, and in his second letter to Packard he 
suggested a method of religious education which 
he doubtless would have developed but for the 
sectarian opposition which was soon encountered. 

In favoring instruction in the elements of re- 
ligion common to all Christian sects, Mann again 
was standing firmly for the law of the state..... 


In this it is clearly implied that complete secularization 
of public education is not only contrary to early education, 
but it is also contrary to the intention of those who laid the 
foundation for its development. The following quotations 
contend that America’s past shows the importance of re- 
ligious teaching and that America’s present should be in 
harmony with its past. 

Since the home and the Sunday school are 
insufficient, we must get back to the old American 
traditions of education and restore religion to its 


place in the school. The Fathers of the Republic 
considered that the diffusion of religion and moral- 


‘Culver, op. cit., pp. 236-37. 
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ity among the people was necessary for the con- 
tinuance of our free institutions. If their acqui- 
esence in the custom of their day, and their lan- 
guage in the Northwest Ordinance and the Fare- 
well Address report them truly they thought that 
the school would ever be an active and effective 
instrument for the teaching of religion and moral- 
ity. Some eighty years ago these hopes were 
blasted by the introduction of a secular system 
whose modern apostles were the French and Ger- 
man secularists on the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. The typical American school 
is the religious school. The secular school is an im- 
portation from abroad.’ 

throughout all our history religion and 
education have gone hand in hand, eee they, 
have been mutually helpful, and... _ neither one 
can attain its highest possibilities without the aid 
of the other.’ 

There are... . Christian features and usages in 
connection with America’s life which bespeak its 
religious founding and are in accord with teaching 
religion in our schools; prayer at the opening of 
the sessions of legislative bodies; prayer at the 
opening of political conventions; the oath, which 
ends with the words ‘so help me God,’ and is used 
in all courts of justice; the requirement that there 
shall be chaplains in all prisons and asylums, and 
in the army and navy; the inscription on our coins, 
‘In God we trust’; the appointment of days of 
thanksgiving; and the solemnization of civil mar- 
riage by prayer. The laws of our land, further- 
more, follow the laws of the Christian religion and 
forbid murder, theft, etc. From the strictly legal 
standpoint it may be said that the Supreme Court 
of the United States in 1892 decided that this 
nation is a Christian nation.° 

The Bible has played a significant and impor- 
tant part of our national life. It was read at the 
making and signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and its underlying principles were copied 
into the constitution of the government. Our great 
men have used it as a guide in life—Washington 


‘Editorial, America, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
‘Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 77. 
"‘Ibid., p. 75. 
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loved it and Lincoln lived it. This Book has been 
a fountain of classic literature; has given us our 
national ideals and moral standards; and has 
taught us the equality of man and the need of his 
moral betterment. 


Not in the name of a sect or even in the in- 
terest of religion, but in the cause of patriotism, 
consistency and common honesty we should de- 
mand that the Bible be returned to the public 
schools.’ 

The Advocates of complete secularization of 
American education have carried their claim to 
the absurd length of holding that only the health 
of the child, other than instruction in secular 
subjects, is the peculiar responsibility of the public 
school. The writings of the Founding Fathers, 
the constitutional amendments, the Bill of Rights, 
or State legislation in any form, furnish no basis 
for such a contention. The health of the soul 
is as important as the health of the body, and 
though we respect the rights of conscience and 
bar sectarian instruction from the public school, 
we are unwilling to admit that it must be a secu- 
larized, irreligious school. The doctrine of separa- 
tion of Church and State is now so misinterpreted 
that one would be led to believe that public schools 
must be irreligious. Religious freedom can be 
guarded without going to that extreme.’ 


THE NEGATIVE 


The History of America Shows That Religion Must 
Stay Out of Public Schools 


This argument is based on the conviction that history 
shows it is not possible to teach religion in public education 
without trouble. In early American life the communities 
were dominated by one religious faith. There was even in- 
tolerance toward any “heretic”? who did not accept the 
dominant faith. Under such conditions it was possible to 
teach religion in the schools. 


‘Deets Pickett, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 94. 
‘Crowley, op. cit., p. 348. 
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But the rigid religious quality of the school 
could be maintained only so long as one religious 
body was dominant in the community and no 
longer. As soon as the colony began to have nu- 
merous non-orthodox members, Baptist, Method- 
ists, Episcopalians, Universalists, even Catholics, 
the rigid orthodoxy of the school became intoler- 
able and began to suffer gradual progressive 
liquidation.° 

The conditions in America have’ changed. The complex- 
ity of modern life, with its many religious viewpoints de- 
mands a recognition of the rights of all of its elements. 
These trends are clearly seen in early American history 
and have so developed that we can no longer disregard them. 
Neither can we expect to solve present problems with the 
simple remedies that were effective under simple conditions. 

Moehlman says those who are ‘conducting a vigorous 
propaganda for the return of the formal teaching of re- 
ligion to the public classroom” are ‘utterly unaware of 
what has taken place among us during the last hundred and 
fifty years.” “ He further states, that, 

Public education is the child of American Prot- 
estantism. But the child has grown to maturity 
and can no longer accept Protestant mothering. 
The general confusion, especially in Protestant cir- 
cles, concerning the function of public education 
in a democracy results from a lack of historical 
perspective ..... 

The perspective here referred to is the growth of religious 
sects with their strong loyalties and accompanying intol- 
erances. As this condition developed it was soon seen that 
these new conditions forced fundamental changes. Below 
is a brief outline of these changes. 

It was between 1607 and 1791, when Protestant- 
ism was in the saddle, that the three great powers 
were surrendered to the state: (1) marriage laws 
and regulations; (2) the control of wealth; and 
(3) the control of education.” 


*E. O. Sisson, “Teaching Religion in Public Schools is Playing 
with Fire,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXV, No. 6 (1945), 43-44. 

*Conrad H. Moehlman, School and Church, p. ix. 
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After the adoption of the First Amendment in 
1791, the control of Protestantism over American 
life began slowly to disintegrate. ..... x 

APO H AIS Between 1787 and 1829 .... transition 
was made from an ecclesiastical to a functional 
interpretation of public education. By 1914 the 
new interpretation of public education was _ per- 
manently established in the ‘age of diffusion’ and 
of reaction.” 


This new interpretation here referred to views the school 
as including all of the values of our democratic heritage. 
The contributions of religion, in its many forms, have be- 
come integrated into our American democracy and consti- 
tutes a part of the public school curriculum. 


Our American democracy comprehends the 
values in Christianity. The older forms, expres- 
sions, and postulates of religion are rapidly van- 
ishing among our intellectuals. Traditional Chris- 
tianity is disintegrating so far as its institutional 
manifestations are concerned. But the Christianity 
that can never die, that has functional value, is 
interwoven with all our democratic activities.” 


Accordingly, it is not wise to try to go back to the days 
when formal religion was taught in the schools to find 
patterns to guide in the modern age. The American people 
have not rejected spiritual values but have learned through 
historical experience that religion as such, cannot be a part 
of the school program. The John Dewey Society sum- 
marizes this position. 


Through the provision of a common system of 
free schools, supported and controlled by the whole 
civil community and hence free from sectarian 
bias, the American people sought to meet the cru- 
cial educational needs of their: society. Devoted 
as they were to spiritual ideals, they were never- 
theless gradually led by stubborn experience to 
develop a secular system of public education. This 
educational action did not signify any indifference 
on their part to the ethical values of Western re- 


“Ibid., p. 51. 
“Ibid., p. 83. 
“Tbid., p. 125. 
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ligious tradition. On the contrary, the American 
people in developing more consistently the impli- 
cations of democracy for civic and educational 
affairs were making a creative extension of these 
historical, religious insights. ..... 


The democratic American community was un- 
willing to exclude any individual, or group, from 
this common social undertaking because of reli- 
gious factors. It was felt that although classical 
religion had been influenced by deep-moving ten- 
dencies of the age, it had not, as yet, undertaken 
those reconstructions in many of its branches 
which would make it possible for it to operate with- 
out disruptive civil conflict. Its sectarian divisions, 
methods, and interpretations did not harmonize 
with the non-parochial patterns of freedom of 
thought, experimental science, and the kind of com- 
munity co-operation essential to social and po- 
litical democracy. Hence respect for individual 
human personality, which is the heart of the demo- 
cratic ethic, required that religion, at least in its 
present stage of development, be made a private 
not a public affair.” 


*Brubacher and others, op. cit., p. 77. 
“Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF RELIGION TO A WELL 
ROUNDED LIFE 


The question to be discussed in this chapter is whether or 
not a well rounded personality can be developed apart from 
the formal teaching of religion. There is general agree- 
ment as to the responsibility resting upon the public school 
of training for a complete and full life. The disagreement 
is over the kind of training that is necessary to accomplish 
this end. Steps toward agreement could be more easily 
taken if all could agree as to what constitutes a full life or 
a well rounded personality. Is it possible to educate in the 
broad sense of the term apart from the formal teaching of 
religion? The answer to this question will concern the view 
taken relative to the place of religion in public education. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


RELIGION IS NECESSARY FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WHOLE CHILD 


This argument is based upon the conviction that the best 
interests of the child demand not only a knowledge of re- 
ligion, but development of personality that religion makes 
possible. Human personality is developed through religion 
more completely and successfully than it can be without it. 
And no life is complete without this religious development. 
Each of the following quotations is designed to make this 
argument clear and to relate the argument to the inclusion 
of religion in the public school curriculum. 

Educators are increasingly stressing the need 
for guidance and counseling directed toward the 
integration of personality on higher levels of re- 
sponsible living. Discerning treatises are written 
about the causes of frustration and the disintegra- 
tion of personality. Religion at its best has always 
been an integrating force, a spiritual tonic for a 
soul wracked by fear and cringing in weakness. 
It is one of the marks of a secular age that schol- 
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arly and earnest persons who seek to fortify the 
human spirit are unmindful of the greatest re- 
source that mankind has known. ..... 


welt. All education involves choices, both on the 
part of the educator and on the part of the student. 
Democratic education maximizes the role of stu- 
dent choices as free decisions. But freedom in a 
real world requires knowledge of the assets and 
liabilities of the culture in accordance with the 
broadest consensus of what the good life is. It also 
requires the capacity to think, judge, and act de- 
cisively. It is not the business of public education 
to secure adherence to any particular religious 
system of philosophic outlook. But we believe it 
is the business of public education to impel the 
young toward a vigorous, decisive personal reaction 
to the challenge of religion.’ 


oA Pee Public education may not propagate re- 
ligious dogmas or arbitrate religious differences. 
But if it does not impel students toward the 
achievement of a faith and to that end create a 
sensitive awareness of the religious resources upon 
which men have learned to rely, it is less than 
education ought to be.’ 


yO The mystic sense of fellowship with God 
has exceeding value because it gives such exalted 
joy and serenity and hope. Society may ignore 
this objective as outside the jurisdiction of its 
agencies, and so offer little organized co-operation 
in training reverence. But the religious educator 
may not neglect it or undervalue it without tragic 
loss, for it is basically related to the ideals which 
motivate approved behavior. Indeed, when we see 
more clearly the motive power for moral conduct 
springing from serene faith in the goodness of God 
and a high sense of the worth of men, we shall be 
more willing to bring worship (without sectarian 
instruction) into the schools themselves.* 


Hartshorne not only believes that personality cannot be 
developed without religion, but goes further and believes 


‘Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 48. 
‘Ibid.,.p. 30. 

*Ibid. 
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that naturalism will, in the end, destroy the distinctiveness 
of the human “‘self.’”’ He says, 


cA WsliRG Only social relations produce persons. 
One might say, therefore, that the fate of person- 
ality is bound up with the fate of religion or the 
religious interpretation of reality. 

There is an obvious threat to religion in the 
‘pseudo-religious tendency to magnify and depend 
on impersonal forces and conditions which so suc- 
cessfully serve as objects of devotion. One cannot 
serve both God and Mammon, but one can serve 
either one. The service of Mammon, however, 
spells in the end the death of personality. Al- 
though in its first stages such devotion may dupli- 
cate the psychological values of a true religious 
devotion and result in a high level of integrated 
selfhood. Its limitation, however, is that such 
living cannot escape the egocentricity of unshared 
experience, and the consequent death of the self.” 


The following quotations give further meaning to this 
contention by relating human personality to the ultimate 
reality. 

Mag The words ‘spiritual’ and ‘moral’ denote 
the value-structure of life. Religion seeks personal 
identification with some ultimate source of values. 
It involves faith in the permanent validity and 
durability of these values. Religion has always sup- 
plied moral sanctions for men’s actions. No per- 
son is fully educated who has not gained knowl- 
edge of the faiths men live by. And unless the 
schools are content to leave one of the major areas 
of life unexplored, the specifically religious beliefs 
and aspirations of human beings must have atten- 
tion.° 

The solution of the problem of the relation of 
religion to education must, therefore, be sought 
on the functional level where religion and govern- 
ment as mutually supporting functions of the com- 
prehending American community interact in meet- 
ing the needs of the community. These needs are 
not only for food, shelter, legal justice, and phys- 


‘Hugh Hartshorne, “Religion and Personality Development,”’ 
Information Service, XXIII, No. 12 (1944), 2 
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ical security but also for a fundamental orientation 
toward reality, for spiritual values and convictions 
that lend meaning and dignity to the life of the 
common man, and for commitment to those trans- 
cendent ends that unite a people in their imagina- 
tions and emotions in the fulfilment of a destiny in 
keeping with the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. Man’s religious needs are 
not dissociated from his other needs...... : 
ener. cs I am amazed that the many studies of 
personality and personal adjustment, of fixation 
and complexes, of traumas and neuroses, make so 
little of the demostrated significance of religion 
as an organizing principle in personality. ..... 
Undoubtedly, a morbid religious consciousness 
has disordered many a life. But a healthy religious 
faith and discipline is a powerful organizing force. 
It brings man into a conscious and willing obe- 
dience to the highest law of life. It enables him 
to discount the trivial, to escape from self-cen- 
teredness, to ‘see life steadily and see it whole.’ 
One of our greatest educational needs is to explore 
the resources of religion in personal counseling.’ 


When you begin to compare the religious and non-reli- 
gious there are many factors of life the origins of which 
are hard to determine. But Shuster sees a decided differ- 
ence in the two. He says, 


Two things seem, however, quite clear. First 
the horizons which rise before the educated and 
religious man are infinitely richer and dramatic. 
There is adventure beyond the rim of vision, even 
if one looks no farther than one’s own heart. Sec- 
ond, those horizons are also more distinctly out- 
lined. They are set in sharp relief by the dis- 
covered potencies of responsibility and free de- 
cision.” 

Ellerd believes that religion must be taught in the schools, 
to develop faith, hope and confidence which are essential 
for happiness. He says, 


"Bower, op cit., p. 56. 

‘Johnson, ‘Religion and Public Education,” op. cit., p. 3, 
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This religious nation must have for its ultimate 
general religious goal. . . . the teaching of God 
and of godliness and the giving of children of some- 
thing sacred to cherish and to worship throughout 
life; giving to children a belief, not beyond but 
rather actually within reason; giving a faith, a 
hope, a confidence, a soft soil in which the seeds 
of happiness may grow.” 

Kuiper is also concerned over the inability of a secular 
school to develop a complete life. He says, 

The aim of education is not to impart as many 
isolated facts as possible. Nor is it merely to fit 
the pupil for a gainful occupation. The purpose of 
education should be to qualify the young for lead- 
ing the best, the fullest and most useful life possi- 
ble. Surely, no religious person can possibly dis- 
sociate religion from that kind of life. Not only is 
religion essential to it, religion is its essence.” 


THE NEGATIVE 


Personality Can Be Developed To Embrace All Needed 
Spiritual Values In The Public School Program Without 
The Aid of Religion 


The seventh yearbook of the John Dewey Society is de- 
voted to a statement of explanation of the above claim. It 
is contended that the teaching of religion is unnecessary 
for the full development of the child. This does not n.ean 
spiritual values are not needed, but that these values can be 
found and developed from life processes apart from the 
teaching of religion. 


It appears desirable to conceive our guiding ideas 
in terms of life processes. For such conceptions, 
we believe, are more defensible in experience and 
therefore better suited to public school treatment. 
The life process in man, as in other animals, mani- 
fests itself in responses to situations—to situations 


“Arthur A. Ellerd, ‘Religious Teaching in School? One Admin- 
istrator Votes ‘Yes’,” The Nation’s Schools, XXIX, No. 4 (1942), 51. 
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that emerge to and for the organisms as it and the 
environment interact...... 


Personality can be developed only by interaction of one 
personality upon another. Kamala, the wolf girl is a good 
example to show ‘“‘that everything of distinctively human 
behavior is learned.” “ She acted like a wolf until taken 
from them and was slowly taught human behavior. This 
helps to explain ‘how the human child born as ignorant as 
the lower animals, and often more helpless, grows psycho- 
logically into the selfhood we know.” * 


The child achieves his selfhood, we must believe, 
necessarily in association with other persons who 
have already achieved it...... 


Metres Out of .... experiences he [the child | 
builds his mind, his personality, his character; and 
he does this in the give-and-take of associated liv- 
ing in such a way that he comes to understand 
himself in terms of what he sees in others and to 
understand others in terms of what he sees in him- 
self..... The child is accordingly able to see itself 
more or less truly as others see it and to under- 
stand the other..... in terms of itself. It is this 
compounded self-other character of selfhood which 
makes the human individual able to feel and live 
the desired spiritual values.” 


ee, Accountability is built in the child after 
or as he achieves agency, but not before, and will 
be built only as the older ones around him have 
themselves achieved accountability and demand it 
of him. 


Following agency and accountability may come 
responsibility; but again not the other way about, 
nor probably here unless his elders show him the 
way and encourage him init...... a 


We conclude that only a self-other type of being 
can build conscious ideals and standards, use criti- 
cal thinking and language appropriate thereto, and 


“Brubacher and others, op. cit., p. 28. 
eI Did,, Dp. Go 

“Ibid. 
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otherwise manifest spiritual quality and choose 
spiritual values. And this self-other selfhood is, 
as with the wolf-child Kamala, not an original en- 
dowment but an individual achievement, individual 
in the’ sense that each one must himself achieve 
Ieee fo 


It is the active possession of such a socially de- 
veloped self-other selfhood which calls for and con~ 
stitutes the peculiar dignity of human personal- 


In building such a personality through the self-other 
process the Society goes on to show that freedom of choice 
is developed.” By associated living, rights and duties 
emerge, each mutually implying the other.” “Aesthetic 
standards are established in the form of the taste of en- 
lightened and cultured persons.’”’” Moral standards are 
treated on this same “inherent basis.’’ Young people can 
be shown how “‘public and private honesty, for example do 
make life finer and richer for all concerned; how integrity 
is an observable fact necessary for any decent living among 
men.” *“ These and any other qualities necessary for the 
good life can be developed in our public schools apart from 
the formal teaching of religion. 


"Tbid., p. 41. 
“Ibid. 

2Ibid., p. 46. 
“Ibid., p. 49. 
*“Ibid., p. 52. 
“Ibid., p. 53. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOL 
TO REPRODUCE SOCIETY 


The problem of this chapter is to consider whether or 
not the school can reproduce society apart from the formal 
teaching of religion? Is it the purpose of the school to per- 
petuate the society which supports it? Should the school 
reproduce the community? Can the educator of today be 
true to the guiding principle of modern educational thought 
and justify the exclusion of the teaching of religion in the 
school? The answer to such questions will go far toward 
supplying the answer to the place the teaching of religion 
should hold in public education. 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Sound Educational Policy Demands That Religion Be 
Included In The Program Of The Public School 


The modern understanding of educational theory is much 
broader than it has been in the past. The educator today 
not only plans for all the needs of the child, but also looks 
to society and trains for efficiency in all the social needs— 
except religion. The public school is to reproduce the com- 
munity. It teaches everything that people engage in from 
politics to art. Why should it not include religion? 

Morrison says, “I believe that most educators see that the 
ban upon religion is contrary to their own theory. Their 
pedagogical conscience is restive under an_ interdiction 
which violates the integrity of their profession.” * The fol- 
lowing quotations enlarge upon this statement. They pro- 
pose to prove that the best educational theory would include 
the teaching of religion in the public school on the same 
basis as other aspects of life. 


Ree pa It surely is as important that our children 
become thoroughly familiar with the activities and 


*Charles Clayton Morrison, ‘Protestantism and the Public 
School,” Christian Century, LXIII, No. 16 (1946), 491. 
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programs of the churches as that they learn the 
operations of banks, factories, and markets. Here 
again what we are suggesting is no substitute for 
religious education in the full sense of the term. 
Rather, it is aimed at a sympathetic acquaintance- 
ship with religion as an aspect of contemporary 
life.’ 

. religious activity is a normal aspect of life, 
just as truly as vocational work and political ac- 
tivity are normal aspects of it...... 


missile We are unable to believe that a school 
which accepts responsibility for bringing its stu- 
dents into full possession of their cultural heritage 
can be considered to have performed its task if it 
leaves them without a knowledge of the role of re- 
ligion in our history, its relation to other phases 
of the culture, and the ways in which the religious 
life of the American community is expressed. An 
educated person cannot be religiously illiterate.* 


. it begins to be clear that the function of 
education in a democracy is to assist the young in 
dealing intelligently and effectively with the is- 
sues of contemporary life with the aid of the re- 
sources of the funded experience of the past as 
that experience is recorded in the great traditions. 
Equally it is the function of education in democ- 
racy to assist its future citizens in acquiring those 
methods of thought and those attitudes of co-op- 
eration and self-discipline upon which responsible 
participation in a democracy rests..... ‘ 


bikelincs Religion, like law, politics and economics, 
is a kind of activity which has always had its most 
significant expression in institutional forms. No 
public school pupil is being fully educated socially 
if while he studies the government, the markets, 
the industries, the welfare agencies of his commu- 
nity he learns nothing of the characteristic ways 
in which that community expresses its spiritual as- 
pirations in corporate ritual, meditation, and group 
activity.’ 


“Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 52. 
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mad Hu zt: To leave religious education entirely to 
church and synagogue is in contrast to educational 
policy in other matters. To do this is to invite the 
same indifference to religion that we should expect 
to result in the political sphere from ignoring the 
institutions of government. 


. this dualism in education cuts directly 
across the trend in modern educational theory and 
practice toward identifying school and commu- 
nity. However many or diverse the instrumentali- 
ties for education may be, the public school is in- 
creasingly regarded as a unifying agency. To have 
avoided sectarian teaching in the public schools 
was a real and necessary achievement, but to per- 
petuate in education a dualism in our culture is 
another matter. As time passes, the inconsistency 
of excluding the study of religion becomes more, 
rather than less, marked. The school itself is em- 
phasizing a division, a split, in the educative pro- 
cess which its own philosophy increasingly repudi- 
ates.’ 

.... contemporary society in America, placing 
a high value upon education, asks more and more 
of its schools in terms of curriculum scope and 
thoroughness, but distinctly less than formerly in 
terms of final pronouncements on anything. Until 
this characteristic of education in our time is fully 
appreciated, the situation must remain anomalous. 
There are those who think the school program has 
been too hospitable to newly developed fields of in- 
terest. To the modern-minded school administra- 
tor this complaint is likely to make little appeal, 
but it serves to emphasize the current trend. The 
criterion of acceptance in the curriculum is not 
universal agreement; rather it may be said that 
the presumption is in favor of inclusion in the 
school program of any area of interest that lends 
itself to objective study if a substantial portion of 
the constituency of the schools regards it as of 
vital concern. Educators have shown an impres- 
sive breadth of social vision in this respect. We 
suggest that a consistent adherence to the present- 
day philosophy of education and responsible atti- 


‘Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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tude toward their leadership function call for a 
new and serious approach on the part of educators 
to the problem of the place given to religion in the 
school program.* 


. educators of the progressive type are en- 
gaged in reformulating their educational philoso- 
phy on this wise; To be educated does not mean to 
have been taught what to think, but it does mean 
to have learned what to think about and to have 
acquired definite convictions with respect to 
values. And the more realistic students of educa- 
tion recognize that however important freedom of 
thought may be in liberal democratic culture, so- 
ciety inevitably demands that its schools equip the 
young with a lively appreciation of their cultural 
heritage and prepare them to carry forward the 
main stream of the culture. In this sense the 
schools are, in the nature of the case, custodians 
of the culture and the main instrumentality for 
its perpetuation. ..... 


. we hold no program of general education 
to be adequate that leaves any large area of hu- 
man concern untouched.” 


[The rejoinder] that it is the business of 
the churches, not the schools, to teach religion— 
does violence to the fundamental principles of the 
unity of the culture and of education. I am not 
suggesting that the school should, or could, take 
the place of the church—any more than it can take 
the place of any of the other community agencies 
to which it nevertheless gives much attention in 
its program. Nothing is more conspicious in our 
culture than its bifurcation into religious and secu- 
lar, spiritual and temporal, spheres. And by ‘secu- 
lar’ I do not mean ‘outside ecclesiastical control’. 

That is one meaning of the term but not the sig- 
nificant one in this context. By ‘secular’ I mean 
devoid of any continuous reference to an inclusive 
spiritual sanction, supported by a religious faith. 
It is a peculiar disease to the modern world, mani- 
festing aggravated symptoms at a time when de- 


-mocracy is seen either as a great faith that makes 


‘Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
"Ibid., p. 13. 
“Tbid., p. 28. 
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a glory in the night or as something too trivial to 
die for. The divorcement of religion from life, so 
sadly evident in the social and political depreda- 
tions of many pious men is definitely reinforced by 
a system of education which sedulously isolates 
what we are coming to call our ‘schools of living’ 
from all concern for religious sanctions. As well 
might it be insisted that for the school to teach the 
elements of political science is an invasion of the 
province of the political party, or that the teaching 
of labor union or the chamber of commerce. To 
be sure, some persons so contend but I think most 
of my educational colleagues have not found their 
arguments convincing.” 


It was a matter of little consequence if the old- 
fashioned public school omitted a great many 
things. But it is a matter of very grave conse- 
quence for the public school of today to ignore re- 
ligion; for the public school of today includes prac- 
tically every other sound human interest except 
religion.” 

We are witnessing a gradual shifting of base in 
American educational philosophy. As long as the 
emphasis was primarily on knowledge and courses 
of study, as was the case in Horace Mann’s day, it 
was possible to divide the responsibility for the 
child’s education between church and state on the 
basis of information, courses of study and books. 
But with an expanded educational philosophy 
which places the emphasis on life as a whole, and 
which conceives of education as a unitary process, 
church and state inevitably crossed over into each 
other’s field of operation and a new plan of sharing 
pesvonstilty for the child’s education must be 
found.” 


THE NEGATIVE 


The writer found no direct rebuttal to this argument that 
the teaching of religion in the school is in harmony with 
present educational theory to include all aspects of contem- 
porary life. 


“Johnson, “Religion and Public Education,” op. cit., p. 4. 
=New York Times, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 98. 
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There are a number of negative arguments, however, that 
have bearing on it. For example, 

. it is the function of the state to furnish all 
its youth with a secular education and that the 
state should not concern itself with religious in- 
struction, leaving that to be given by the home 
and the church PRUE NS en 

Another argument is that the schools are essentially reli- 
gious as they are, and already are doing that for which the 
affirmative is contending. As Sisson expresses it, 

.... On the basis of the fundamental principles 
of ethics. .. . I hold the American public school to 
be the supreme embodiment of true democracy 
thus far in history. It is profoundly religious in 
the deepest sense of the word. ” 

Another argument that is made, that has bearing on this 
point, is to admit that the schools ought to act in harmony 
with the affirmative demands, but that conditions are such 
that it is impossible to do so. 

Kohn believes that we should face the present 
situation and become reconciled to the fact that 
elementary and higher schools must, if they are 
to be in accord with the American plan, remain 
wholly secular. He says that this does not neces- 
sarily mean that religion is non-essential in a well- 
founded education, but it does mean that the state 
is powerless to supply a complete education.” 

Any argument, however, that would answer the affirma- 
tive, would have to contend that present educational trends 
are not toward the inclusion of all aspects of contemporary 
life, and this argument has not been found by the investi- 
gator. 

The argument of the negative that seems to the investi- 
gator to be the most logical answer to the affirmative on 
this point is the second one mentioned above. This argu- 
ment, that the schools are essentially religious as they are, 
applies to every argument made by the affirmative, but 
seems especially applicable here and will be given in detail. 

“Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 79 
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If we view education in its noblest phase, if we 
insist that our teachers must be persons of dedica- 
tion, devotion and passion for salvation, if we give 
such teachers the chance to release their own and 
their students’ pent up energies and yearnings for 
fulfillment in hard causes where self is subordi- 
nated, we can see an emergence of drive, or un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm which is and will be 
truly religious in quality and impact.” 

Character is not formed by edict but by con- 
scious or unconscious imitation of parents, pastors, 
teachers and associates and by experience which 
is shared with others. Formal instruction in reli- 
gion does not produce character. .... The acquli- 
sition of right attitudes and good habits helps the 
individual develop a philosophy for successful liv- 
ing. Good habits and right attitudes are not 
learned in a minute. They spring from controlled 
environmental situations in which superior teach- 
ers play a potent part.” 

Ms Religion as a belief can never be success- 
fully taught in the public schools. That is the duty 
of the church and the home. A state or a nation 
should not use its authority to force theology on 
a person; to do so endangers its future.” 

AR El We unconsciously teach religion all day 
long when we teach the humanities in the history 
lesson, when we broaden pupil’s minds through the 
study of geography, develop thoroughness through 
arithmetic and teach fair play on the playground. 

By teaching children to display courtesy to par- 
ents and associates, good manners to one another 
and kindness to animals and by impressing on 
them the need for honesty and thoroughness in all 
their acts, we are teaching them how to do better 
the worthy things they are going to do anyway.” 


The public school by all the evidence is now 
doing a commendable job of education in both 
moral and spiritual values. Admittedly it is not 
totally adequate to the unusual situation current- 


*Tead, op. cit., p. 45. 

*T. C. Morrill, “Let’s Keep Religion Out of the Schools,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXXVII, No. 2 (1946), 46. 
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ly confronting us. But is either the church or the 
family doing any better, if as well? ..... aa 

The teachers in the American schools are among 
the most idealistic members of society. Many of 
them are devotedly religious and active in the vari- 
ous forms of organized religion. Many of them 
are motivated and sustained in their work by high 
religious incentives. The influence of their reli- 
gious attitudes upon their students is profound. 
As a matter of fact, in these personal attitudes of 
teachers and in their reverence in handling the 
subject matters they teach, religion is and always 
has been in the public schools. Despite the fact 
that the schools do not formally teach religion, 
they are anything but godless. Not a few observ- 
ers are even convinced that religion is a more vital 
experience in some state universities than in some 
church related colleges.” 


SAR If religion can be in the schools only in 
terms of creeds and articles of faith, clearly 
enough religion can find no place in the public 
schools. On the other hand, if religion be inter- 
preted in broader terms than those of creed, then 
religion is not only in the schools, it also permeates 
them.” 


Ce eee Dae No one questions the idea that religious 
education is a tremendously important purveyer of 
spiritual values. It would be a serious mistake, 
however, to consider that the absence of religious 
education is the main cause of the current situa- 
tion or that its reinstatement is the remedy. ..... 
Spiritual values have never been neglected in our 
schools. As a matter of fact, they probably have 
never been taught better than they are at present.” 


This argument can well be closed with the testimony of 
Dr. B. F. Lorance. In his volume Religious Instruction and 
the American Public School Dr. Lorance reviews the criti- 
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cisms that the schools are godless, and decides that they are 
all groundless. He says that a searching analysis of the 
schools will lead one to the conclusion that they are inspired 
by a “high Christian spirit” and that “for generations past, 
the attributes of God. . . . have been drilled into the lives 
of our children by .... The American Public School.’ 


2B F. Lorance, Religious Instruction and the American Public 
School (Boston: The Gorham Press, 1925), p. 58. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION TO 
ORGANIZED RELIGION 


This chapter considers the question of the relationship of 
the public schools to religious institutions. An answer is 
sought to such questions as the following: Should the 
schools feel any obligation to teach religion in such a way 
that religious bodies would be benefited? Should such bene- 
fit be given consciously or should it be an indirect result, 
coming from a policy that considers as paramount the good 
of the child? Can we consider the schools as they are, a 
threat to organized religion? 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


Religion Should Be Taught In Public Schools To 
Improve Society By Strengthening Weak Churches 


This argument rests upon the assumption that institu- 
tionalized religion is desirable in American society and that 
the present public school, by its neglect of the teaching of 
religion, constitutes a threat to the place religion should 
occupy. It is contended that a serious decline in religious 
interest is being experienced and that the churches, without 
‘ the aid of public education, cannot change this trend. Ac- 
cordingly the teaching of religion must be included in the 
program of the public schools to offset this decline in the 
churches. 

First, a clarification of misunderstandings concerning 
this argument must be made. The committee of The Amer- 
ican Council on Education says, 

Because it is often contended that the effort to 
introduce the study of religion in the schools is at 
bottom an attempt to create an alibi for the 
church, the distinction between the functions of 
the two institutions in this connection needs em- 
phasis. It is no part of our intention to make the © 
one carry the burden of the other. On the con- 
trary, we see in the suggested program a means of 
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enriching both. If attention to religion as an as- 
pect of the common life were not, as we see it, 
fully warranted on educational grounds, quite 
apart from its effect on our religious institutions, 
this report would never have been written. On the 
other hand, if we did not believe that organized 
religion stands to gain by the developments we 
propose, we should have less confidence in the ef- 
fectiveness of our appeal.’ 


To emphasize the seriousness of this contention it is nec- 
essary to look briefly to the state of society. Willard L. 
Sperry says, 

. . we have mounting evidence in our Ameri- 
can schools and colleges of a steadily increasing 
religious illiteracy. This illiteracy bodes ill for the 
character of the country in days to come. When 
youth is denied both the spiritual ideals and the 
moral restraints of religion, it has lost one of the 
influences which have made America what it has 
been thus far.’ 


Theodore Parker Ferris says we are living ‘in a time of 
cultural and religious disintegration,” and that our society 
is, , 

....a society which instinctively feels that hu- 
man brawn and brains are enough, that the uni- 
verse is impersonal, that men are accountable only 
to themselves, and that when they come to the end 
of the line they are through and their show is 
ended. In other words, there is no generally ac- 
cepted framework of faith, only a tangled network 
of policies and expedients.”* 


The schools must assume their share of responsibility for 
these conditions. Events have so developed, Ferris believes, 
that now, 

SPR The public schools, by and large, leave the 
impression that religion plays no essential part in 
the life of educated men, that the church takes sec- 


1Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 43. 
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ond or third place, and that the enlightened man 
or woman has graduated from both...... 
Since these impressions of irreligion are being made in 
society, some have assumed that religion will soon disap- 
pear from American life. This, however, is not the case. 
Concerning this the Committee of the American Council on 
Education, studying this problem, said, ““We contend that 
such an assumption is foreign to the mind and mood of the 
American people as a whole and that educational policy can- 
not be built upon it.”’* This position holds that religion will 
not vanish from our society. However, for the best inter- 
ests of the people, organized religion needs assistance. The 
above-mentioned Committee said, 


BER algigeucte We believe the religious structures of 
society, that is, the institutions of religion, are at 
least as essential to the permanent maintenance of 
religious faith and mood of mankind as other insti- 
tutions are to the perpetuation of the interests 
they serve.° 


Wa Payee The schools aid the church today bv giv- 
ing to youth an appreciation of fundamental spir- 
itual values to which we have referred. They 
might aid it much more by giving to youth an 
orientation toward the specifically religious phases 
of human culture. And they might remove a defi- 
nite disservice to the church which results from 
the devaluation of religion that is implicit in ignor- 
ing it.’ 

Nady Protestantism today has come to realize 
dimly that the church cannot survive as an effec- 
tive institution under a sytsem of education that is 
predominantly secular. The Protestant method has 
been to add a religious Sunday school to a secular 
public school. This solution is being widely chal- 
lenged, and Protestant leaders rather generally 
feel that a new solution must be found.* 


*Ibid., p. 101. 
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Fedele While the church has only about 5 per 
cent of the nation’s children under instruction for 
only one hour per week, the schools have about 90 
per cent of the children six hours per day for nine 
months of the year; and because of this fact they 
could render a great service to society in making 
available a good course in religion. In this way the 
work of the church would be augmented and so- 
ciety would be raised to a higher level.’ 

Some religious groups do not welcome exposure 
of their children to the ideas, beliefs, and prac- 
tices of other faiths. However, they must admit 
that the study of contemporary religious institu- 
tions is a practical method for bringing the 
churches and synagogues in the community to the 
attention of millions of public school children who 
do not participate in the activities of the churches 
and synagogues...... 

Religion Should Be Taught In Public Schools To 
Remove The Impression That Religion Is Not Vital To Life 


One reason for the decline in the membership of the 
churches is the negative attitude of the schools toward re- 
ligion. Since formal religious teaching has been excluded 
from the curriculum of the public schools the young people 
of America have increasingly received the impression that 
religion is not vital to life. This impression is given even 
where teachers are friendly to religion. It is increasingly 
so where teachers have anti-religious attitudes. To remedy 
this impression the teaching of religion must be returned 
to the public school. 


It is claimed that, ‘The American people are deeply 
though not always articulately conscious of a religious 
heritage to whose central values they want their children 
to be committed.” * | 


Ay een If society is really concerned, as we be- 
lieve it increasingly is today, that religion should 
have a more important place in the lives of its 
youth, a first step is to break through the wall of 


*Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 77. 
*Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 31. 
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ignorance about religion and to increase the num- 
ber of contacts with it.” 


must recognize their inadequacies of the past. 


. The failure to play a part in acquainting 
the young with the role of religion in the culture 
while at the same time accepting such responsibil- 
ity with reference to other phases of the culture, 
is to be unneutral—to weight the scales against 
any concern with religion.” 


The results of ignoring the teaching of religion in 
schools must be better understood. 


Seiya eiee The exclusion of religion from the public 
schools which so largely prevails today results in 
its relegation in the minds of youth to a position of 
relative unimportance. This runs counter, we be- 
lieve, to the intention of the American school sys- 
tem from the beginning.” 


The present ignoring of religion by the public 
schools transgresses the principle of religious free- 
dom. It forces upon the children of folk who be- 
lieve in God a strong suggestion that God is negli- 
gible and religion mere piffle.” 


. When religion is excluded from the school, 
or barely tolerated as a task to be assumed in leis- 
ure moments, the pupil can hardly escape the im- 
pression that it is not a concern of real moment. 
The result, as Dr. Luther Weigle of Yale has re- 
cently pointed out, is that the secular school be- 
comes a fosterer of atheism. And if the opinion of 
the men who founded this Republic has any 
weight, atheism is not a soil from which peace and 
good order spring or on which cy can be long 
maintained.” 


Amt tae To exclude religion from the study of 
contemporary life is a sort of negative indoctrina- 
tion, or indoctrination by default—a silent testi- 


2Ibid., p. 29. 
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mony that the community considers religion the 
one phase of its common life which is not worth 
bringing within the range of intelligent interest. If 
the American people were content to drop religion 
out of the educational picture all adherents to the 
principle of democratic control would be con- 
strained to accept such a judgment so far as the 
public schools are concerned...... 


Seis) ald In its curriculum he [the student] comes 
into contact with every major social interest—save 
one, that is religion. The inevitable effect is to cre- 
ate a negative prejudice against religion in the 
mind of each new generation issuing from the pub- 
lic school. The impression is made that religion is 
not a significant social interest at all, or at most 
that it is only a marginal one. The puny efforts of 
the churches to give religious instruction are 
measured in the mind of the youth over against 
the formidable institution of public education in 
which religion has no place. 


Religion is thus discounted in the eyes of youth. 
It does not seem to be important. It lacks social 
and cultural significance. The public school gives 
back to Protestantism a generation of youth whose 
minds have been cast in a secularist mold, and the 
churches under desultory conditions take one hour 
a week to recast these minds in a religious mold. 
It cannot be done. 


As far as I can see, there are only two ways 
out. One is for the public school to open its curric- 
ulum to the teaching of religion. The other is for 
Protestantism to establish its own schools, some- 
what on the model of the Roman Catholic parochi- 
al schools, and to withdraw its children from the 
public schools. 

A way must therefore be found to incorporate 
the teaching of religion in the public school sys- 
tem, as an integral part of its curriculum, in ac- 
cordance with modern educational theory, if the 

- downward curve of our culture toward religious 
illiteracy and secularism is to be arrested.” 


“Johnson, ‘Religion and Public Education,” op. cit., p. 2. 
*Morrison, op. cit., p. 491 
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The secular school has not only ignored the teaching of 
religion; in many classrooms there is a denial of the super- 
natural. This becomes sectarianism of itself and must be 
tolerated no longer. 


.... to vast numbers of Americans, the denial 
of the supernatural in the classroom is a negation 
of their faith and to make such denial is to bring 
religion into the schools with a vengeance. If this 
unilateral exercise of ‘liberty’ in a publicly sup- 
ported institution is insisted on, only trouble can 
be expected. Religious people have every right to 
resent and resist an attack on their faith made in 
the name of academic scholarship.” 

.... negative religious dogmatism in the schools 
is as unAmerican as positive religious dogmatism. 
Indeed in the long run it may be more vigorously 
resented.” 


RP: In many publicly controlled institutions 
of higher learning there prevails a superciliousness 
with respect to religion and an actual indoctrina- 
tion against widely held religious convictions. This 
is an insidious intrusion of doctrine, a violation of 
the principle of religious liberty, and an abuse of 
academic freedom.” 


Ba eielat And in many institutions of higher educa- 
tion and of teacher education, a system of philoso- 
phy is taught—in the traditional indoctrinational 
sense of the word—which negates the religious be- 
liefs of millions of Americans. To present such a 
system of philosophy with the emphatic endorse- 
ment of the instructor while at the same time con- 
tending that religion must be kept out of public 
education is strangely inconsistent. For a natural- 
istic philosophy involves religious assumptions 
quite as much as a supernaturalistic philosophy. 
To call supernaturalism a religion and naturalism 
a philosophy and on that basis to exclude the one 
and embrace the other is, we think, a form of self- 
deception. ..... 


“Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 20. 
TED Diels 

*Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

ml bid., p. 20. 
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Religion Should Be Taught In Public Schools 
Because Nowhere Else Can All Of The Children 
Receive This Needed Training 


The majority of people in the United States see the value 
of religion. This is believed to be true in spite of the fact 
that statistics of religious affiliation do not bear it out. This 
means that many Americans, even though they are not re- 
ligious themselves, believe religion is good for the other fel- 
low and especially needed for children. The churches and 
the homes have the primary responsibility in seeing that all 
receive their religious training. But in our generation this 
generally accepted plan has broken down. The homes and 
the churches are not doing this necessary religious teach- 
ing. This leaves the responsibility upon the public schools. 
By the school accepting this responsibility and giving train- 
ing in religion, better homes and churches will be developed, 
which in turn can assume a greater share of this responsi- 
bility in the future. 


.... today the home is less concerned about reli- 
gious education than it was a century ago; religion 
as a systematic interest has all but dropped out 
of the American family picture. Powerful indirect 
religious influences on the part of the home un- 
doubtedly remain. .... yet, in general, parents 
take very lightly the responsibility of introducing 
children to our rich religious heritage. ..... 


7.7. The average American home is no more in 
a position to carry responsibility for the religious 
education of children and youth than it is to con- 
duct their political education.” 


This condition should cause alarm. Changes in the pres- 
ent plan seem imperative. 


It has now become clear that this division of 
function between the public school and the 
churches has not been a success. The modern 
home is notoriously incompetent in this field. The 
Sunday school with its one hour a week of reli- 


*J. Paul Williams, The New Education and Religion (New 
York: Association Press, 1945), p. 56. 
#I DIG. Dud t: 
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The homes and the churches cannot be counted upon to 
provide this religious training for all of American youth. 
The home as well as the church must have assistance. One 
reason for this is that religious teaching must be made a 
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gious instruction, by volunteer teachers, under 
conditions of slack discipline, is barely more than 
a gesture toward education. It cannot command 
the respect of pupils accustomed to the vastly su- 
perior methods, discipline and prestige of the pub- 
lic school. The result is that the curve of religious 
literacy and of respect for religion itself has been 
steadily downward for more than three-quarters 
of a century. American society has become a secu- 
lar-minded society.” 

It is the function of the school to rise above the 
cultural level of the home as is. The school is a se- 
lective instrumentality with reference to the cul- 
ture. We expect it to lift the level of the common 
life. The average American home is no more ina 
position to carry responsibility for the religious 
education of children and youth than it is to con- 
duct their public education.” 

NUN On The fifty per cent of our children who are 
not now receiving any training in religion because 
of parental neglect or other reasons should not be 
denied this most important element in their com- 
plete social heritage. When parental indifference 
or other circumstances has failed to give a child a 
healthy body, society has stepped in—by means of 
private or public agencies—to see that he has 
soundness of health. The same principle has been 
applied in giving every child his mental training, 
regardless of whether parents cared or could af- 
ford it. This has been done because the welfare of 
society is at stake. Social welfare is jeopardized 
as much or even more if any child is denied his 


right to know and to make use of all that society 


has learned in the area of religion. ..... 


part of life. Success in it is not easily accomplished. 


*Morrison, op. cit., p. 490. 


*H, Ernest Johnson, The Social Gospel Re-examined (New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), pp. 179-80. 
“Shaver, op. cit., p. 2. 
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He who wishes to direct the religious education 
of a group must direct the community life of the 
group; that is since he cannot identify the specific 
experiences which make a religious impact, he 
must seek such control of the community’s life 
that he can create many experiences which are in 
line with the religious education he favors and can 
prevent experiences which are at variance with his 
religious ideas. 

Successful religious education demands long, 
concentrated effort. Teaching religion is probably 
the most difficult of all types of teaching, and thus 
religious education would seem to require the most 
elaborate of all educational arrangements.” 

The ignoring of religion by the public schools of 
America endangers the perpetuity of those moral 
and religious institutions which are most charac- 
teristic of American life. It imperils the future of 
religion among us, and, with religion, the future of 
the nation itself.” 

. millions of children in the United States 
come from homes where there is no religious train- 
ing. The number is stated by many to be 50 per 
cent or more of the total child population. Unless 
these children receive religious instruction in 
school, most of them go through life unprepared 
for the moral responsibilities and obligations of 
citizenship. .... 


THE NEGATIVE 


The Public Schools Have No Obligation To Assist 
Religious Bodies 


In the preceding affirmative arguments the contention is 
made that religion should be included in the curriculum of 
the public schools as an aid to weak churches. It is claimed 
that the home and the church have failed and that the 
school must make up to society for the failure of other in- 
stitutions. Such arguments are based on the assumption 
that a majority of the people favor the continuance of or- 
ganized religion. 

Pere “Protestantism and Public Education,” op. cit., p. 


“New York Times, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 98. 
“Smith, McElhinney, and Steele, op. cit., p. 76. 
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The arguments presented here deny that formal religion 
should be taught in the public schools as an aid to weak 
churches. This would make the schools a recruiting ground 
for the various faiths and cause each group to bring pres- 
sure upon the schools to teach religion in such a way that 
their opportunities for adherents would be at least equal 
to those of the others. It is charged that in their contention 
the affirmative is not so concerned with the welfare of so- 
ciety as it pretends, but desires to advance denominational 
interests. A. B. Moehlman says, 

The most aggressive Protestant opinion is ex- 
pressed by Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century. However, he merely wishes to 
recapture the control of American education for 
ecumencial Protestantism which would also de- 
stroy the nonsectarian character of the public 
schools. If that cannot be done, he would have 
Protestants withdraw and establish their own 
schools on the Catholic pattern. .... a 

The attempt to answer the affirmative argument, how- 
ever, reveals a lack of agreement among the negative. One 
trend of thought is that religion is losing its hold on Amer- 
ican life and that since this is true, the requests of the reli- 
gious minority for assistance should not be taken too seri- 
ously. The other view is that organized religion is doing 
better by religion staying out of the school than it could 
do with it a part of the curriculum. We will consider the 
latter view first. 


G. A. Coe believes that religion has gained in the United 
States by what he refers to as the “‘voluntary principle.” By 
this he means the present relationship of church to state 
and religion to education. The government does not sup- 
port organized religion. It is on the voluntary basis. But 
the churches have done well under such a system. To put 
the teaching of religion into the schools would change this 
voluntary relationship. Mr. Coe makes four points in de- 
fense of this contention. (1) The various faiths have here 


2A. B. Moehlman, “Sectarian Attitudes Toward Public Schools,” 
op. cit., p. 19. 
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attained a unique degree of tolerance of one another, even 
cooperation. (2) The connection between religious belief 
and ethical conduct is closer here than it is in any country 
that does not similarly practice the voluntary principle. 
(3) The voluntary principle has furthered in the laity a 
sense of responsibility for their religion and for their re- 
spected religious organizations. (4) The voluntary prin- 
ciple, by risking the very existence of the churches upon 
the willingness of people to support them without compul- 
sion, has produced a marvelous religious phenomenon.” 

As Mr. Coe believes religious teaching should stay out of 
the schools for the-good of the churches themselves, others 
believe that the churches have lost their hold on society and 
accordingly religion should not be included in the school 
curriculum to please this minority of the people. 

Closely associated with this contention is the view that, 
although religious forms are being discarded, the essence 
of religion is permeating the population apart from the or- 
ganized churches. It is believed that this will continue in 
spite of the decline in church membership. Accordingly the 
schools should make no effort to aid weakening churches. 
The movement of spiritual values through society does not 
need the support of the schools. 

Thayer says that “no more than 43 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the United States are members of the churches and 
a steadily increasing number of children are untouched by 
the churches.” “ The result of this trend is summarized by 
Thayer as follows: 


A a ae Membership in the churches is on the de- 
cline. Enrollments in parochial schools and Sun- 
day schools alike are decreasing ominously. The 
public school holds forth alluring possibilities as a 
potential recruiting agency for the churches.” 


C. H. Moehlman gives the following figures: 


In 1936 the five-to-seventeen-age population in 
the United States was 31,618,000. The total Sun- 
day school enrollment was less than five million. 


“Coe, “Shall the State Teach Religion,” op. cit., p. 129. 
“Thayer, Religion in Public Education, op. cit., p. 86. 
*“Tbid., pp. 99-100. 
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About 57 per cent of the Catholics five-to-seven- 
teen-year-old children were not in_ parochial 
schools. In Protestant parochial schools the total 
enrollment was only 275,643. Between 1926 and 
1936, Sunday schoo! enrollment decreased forty 
Per. centay fei ans a M 
In a later publication Moehlman gives the figures for the 
ten years preceding 1926. He says, ““The retardation in Sun- 
day school enrollment in the United States as far as Protes- 
tantism is concerned came to over 30 per cent between 1916 
and 1926.” After giving the figures for the decline in num- 
bers he mentions the decline in interest of those who attend 
the churches and quotes Durant Drake as maintaining ‘‘that 
no more than one-half of the persons connected with the 
churches were interested and active.” " Later, referring to 
this same condition, Moehlman states that “During the last 
three centuries the momentum of what is called the secu- 
larization of Christianity has steadily increased.” Not 
only has Protestantism declined; the Catholic church has 
suffered a decrease in Sunday school enrollment of 47.7 per 
cent in the two decades 1916 to 1936 and has less than one- 
half of its children in the five-seventeen-age group in pa- 
rochial schools.” 


Moehlman quotes Rufus M. Jones as saying that, ““T'wo- 
thirds of the entire population of the United States have no 
definite connection or affiliation with any form of organ- 
ized Christianity,” and that ‘fa good many of those who 
compose the Christian third of the population are only 
nominal members .. . . devoted to ‘secular civilization.’ ” ” 
“Christianity is a minority group in the United States.” “ 

Moehlman believes that by including the teaching of reli- 
gion in the public schools the interest of the churches would 
not be furthered, but that this would result in greater reli- 


*Conrad H. Moehlman, School and Church, p. 123. 
*Conrad H. Moehlman, The Church as Educator, p. 59. 
“Tbid., pp. 59-60. 

*Tbid., p. 80. 
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gious decline. The effect would be the destruction of Sun- 
day schools. 


Ah Fide Religious education is in decline. To pass 
it over to public education would signify its com- 
plete caneellation. For Johnny’s mother’s con- 
science would argue with her desires to drive out 
into the country like this: ‘Johnny had his Cate- 
chism in day school and a little better than he 
would get it from his Sunday school teacher. He is 
always so restless in church and increases the inat- 
tention of all around him so much, we’ll not bring 
him today.’ Therefore the entire family remains 


To include religion in the public school curriculum would 
not accomplish what its advocates propose. It would not 
solve the problem of the school, the home or the church. 


If we could put back into the public schools all 
the Biblical instruction that ever was there it 
would not lessen to any perceptible extent the 
ignorance of the Bible which now prevails; and so 
far as public virtue depends on Biblical knowledge 
it would not materially improve existing condi- 
tions. What we would have to do in order to re- 
store the popular knowledge of the Bible which 
was common seventy years ago, would be to put 
the Bible into the place of honor which it then 
held in the home and to create the interest in Bibli- 
cal themes which then swayed a large part of the 
population.” 


The public schools are not designed to further the inter- 
ests of any one group. There is the fact that many ‘‘advo- 
cates of religion in public education many times overlook, 
that naturalism as well as supernaturalism has a sizable 
following and is entitled to respect in our schools.” “ 


*Ibid., p. 181. 
“Washington Gladden, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 53. 
“Thayer, op, cit., p. 123. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE PROBLEM OF 
TEACHING RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL 


This chapter considers arguments that deal with the 
feasibility of including the teaching of religion in the public 
school. The arguments consider whether or not conditions 
have so changed, either in the school, in religion, or in so- 
ciety, that religion can now be taught in a way that will be 
acceptable to all. Have the conditions which led to the ex- 
clusion of the teaching of religion from the school been 
eliminated? 


THE AFFIRMATIVE 


The Teaching of Religion Should Be Included In The 
Public School Curriculum Because The Reasons For 
Its Hxuclusion Have Been Removed 


Religion is a necessary part of the life of man. It not only 
gives assurance to the individual, but it also stabilizes so- 
ciety. From the beginning of American educational efforts 
religion has played a prominent part. The exclusion of the 
teaching of religion from the public schools resulted from 
necessity, due to warring religious sects. There was no way 
found, at that time, to retain the teaching of religion in the 
public schools. Today conditions have changed. Not only 
is there less rabid sectarianism, but there is also a better 
understanding of educational philosophy. The teaching of 
religion can now be made a part of our educational pro- 
gram in a way that is satisfactory to the public. 


There are three approaches to this problem that offer 
solutions. (1) Religion has been separated from Dogma, 
leaving commonly accepted spiritual values. This is the 
result of applying the findings of Higher Criticism to reli- 
gious tenets. The religious values arrived at by scientific 
study will be acceptable to all in the public school curricu- 
lum. (2) It is possible to develop a common core of reli- 
gious fundamentals, drawn from all faiths, that would be 
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non-sectarian and acceptable to all in the curriculum of the 
public school. (3) Religion should be in the curriculum of 
the public school on the same basis as economics and politi- 
cal science. It should be taught objectively and without in- 
doctrination. This would be acceptable to all and in har- 
mony with educational trends. Religion is no more contro- 
versial than other matters already in the school and should 
be handled in the same manner. 

Hauser believes the time has come for the teaching of re- 
ligion to re-enter the school. He says, 


The ever increasing ‘secularization’ of the public 
schools, has brought public school and church 
school educators closer and closer together, so that 
it seems to be generally agreed now that religious 
teaching of a non-sectarian nature is not only pos- 
sible but that a way must be found to make this a 
part of the regular routine of the public school.’ 


There is now a general feeling that the way has been 
found to include religion in the curriculum. Such conditions 
in one community are described as follows: 


The churches in our community reach only a 
part of the children, and the religious instruction 
that is given to these children is weak and ineffi- 
cient; the standards of religious instruction should 
be as high as the standards of secular studies, but 
funds sufficient for the maintenance of such stand- 
ards can be obtained by taxation only; our consti- 
tutional system separates the church from the 
state, but it does not separate religion from the 
state; therefore the teaching of religion in the 
schools is feasible; our superintendent of schools 
is entirely willing to introduce such teaching if the 
community desires it.’ 


There is now a strong feeling, that society not only de- 
sires, but demands that religion be taught in the schools. 


In developing a system of education that is ade- 
quate in the sense of meeting the total needs of 
youth, we stand for and would insist, first of all, 


1Conrad A. Hauser, Teaching Religion ee the Public Schools 
(New York: The Round Table Press, 1942), pp. vii-viii. 

7An Unnamed Lawyer, as quoted by Coe, “Shall the State Teach 
Religion,” op. cit., p. 129. 
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that religion of a non-sectarian nature be taught in 
the public school by public school teachers as 
qualified to teach religion through training in the 
state teacher’s college as’ they are to teach any 
of the other branches. 


We conclude by repeating that as the forces of 
religion—Jewish, Catholic and Protestant—face 
their duty toward the new world, no fact is more 
disturbing and challenging than that—Hvery other 
boy and girl is spiritually illiterate. Here as Dean 
L. A. Weigle said recently at the annual meeting 
of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion—‘We must redeem the public school from 
secularism and atheism.” 

Emerson O. Bradshaw made a careful study of the pos- 
sibilities of including the teaching of religion in the public 
school program. He dealt with the following eight areas: 
“From the viewpoint of the student, religion itself, the cur- 
riculum, the teacher, the parents, the church, the state, citi- 
zenship.”’* From this study Bradshaw drew the conclusion 
that to include the teaching of religion would be ‘“‘unques- 
tionably good for the child’’; that there is no reason for it 
not to be in the curriculum “along with science, art and 
other studies.”’ Since in America ‘‘there are only three ma- 
jor divisions of religion, and where these three are so in- 
timately related historically, a way can be found to include 
religion in the public school curriculum.” As to the teacher, 
Bradshaw said, ‘Educators who direct the training of teach- 
ers.... are confident that competent teachers can be found 
and trained .... for this specialized job of teaching reli- 
gion.”’ As to parents, “There is every evidence that the 
movements will receive full cooperation.” As to the church, 
the motivation for the movement “‘is coming from outstand- 
ing church leaders.”’ Even “modern Catholic scholars [are] 
.... sometimes voicing the opinion that they would prefer 
having religion taught to Catholic children by Protestant 
public school teachers than not to have it taught at all.” * 


"Hauser, “Hands Off the Public Schools?” op. cit., p. 99. 
‘Emerson O. Bradshaw, “Can Religion be Taught in Our Public 


Schools?” Religious Education, XXXV, No. 1 (1940), 33. 
*‘Ibid., p. 34. 
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As to the state and the citizen in the state, Bradshaw sees 
that only good will result from teaching religion in public 
schools. ; 


Religion That Has Been Separated From Dogma Can 
Enter The Public School 


Bower believes that religion can now be taught in the 
public school because of the change in concepts concerning 
religion and education. He shows that education now is con- 
sidered as a function of the whole society, that each agency, 
including religion, should make what contribution it has to 
offer for the development of the whole child. Religion, Bow- 
er believes, has lost its sectarianism which caused the 
trouble and now on the functional level is unitive. 


BAe ore it The function [of religion] remains con- 
stant; but the structure of theological belief, cere- 
monial, and institution undergo constant change 
as the practical interests and activities of the 
group from which they are derived change. It is 
of the greatest importance that this distinction be- 
tween function and structure be made. Sectarian- 
ism arises when the variant religious groups with- 
in society fail to make this distinction and are be- 
trayed into identifying their particular theological 
formulations, their ceremonials, and their ecclesi- 
astical polities with religion as a function of hu- 
man experience. Religion at the functional level is 
unitive; at the theological, sacramental, and eccle- 
siastical level it becomes divisive and sectarian.” 

Sh eat The facts of the period when sectarian re- 
ligion was excluded from the public schools abund- 
antly justified the action. Subsequent sectarian at- 
titudes fully justify the conclusion that the inclu- 
sion of sectarian religion at the present time would 
be no less disastrous. These considerations raise 
the further question as to whether the community 
as such must not assume the responsibility for the 
teaching of religion on a functional and nonsectar- 
ian basis.’ 


*Bower, op. cit., pp. 51-52. 
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A Common Core Of All Religions Can 
Be Extracted And Taught 


Hauser approaches this argument from the viewpoint of 
a common core of religious truth. He believes that religion 
can be taught in the public schools without causing diffi- 
culty if the points of agreement of the major faiths were 
taught. He says, 

.... Catholics, Jews and Protestants, represent- 
ing the major portion of the population, agree on 
at least two points; They hold to a theistic-human- 
istic type of religion. Not theistic or humanistic, 
but theistic and humanistic. They also agree in 
their belief in a personal God, whether he be called 
Jehovah or the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is, therefore, a nonsectarian way of using 
the name God, and of injecting religious atmos- 
phere into the schoolroom that will give educa- 
tion a religious character.* 

Ellerd states his conviction as follows: “The religion 
taught need not deal in creeds; rather, it should deal in the 
great natural truths that all churches and all religions that 
are based on truth and intelligence recognize.”’ * 


Religious Teaching Should Enter The Class Room 
On The Same Basis As Economics Or Political Science 


The Committee On Religion and Education of The Amer- 
ican Council On Education has taken the position that the 
teaching of religion can be made a part of the school pro- 
gram on the basis that it not be considered as indoctrina- 
tion, but treated as other controversial subjects. In making 
its position clear the Committee says, 

BI a | Whenever the possibility of introducing 
religious subject matter into the school program 
is suggested, it is inferred that what is proposed 
is a kind of indoctrination that has been increas- 
ingly disapproved in general educational practice. 

ae ere But we are impressed with the fact that 
the problem is usually misapprehended, even in 


‘Hauser, “Hands Off the Public Schools?” op. cit., p. 99. 
*Ellerd, op. cit., p. 51. 
“Committee on Religion and Education, op. cit., p. 14. 
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otherwise thoughtful discussions of the subject. 
To assume that when religious subject matter is 
introduced into the schools the result is the adop- 
tion of a school theology is to beg the entire ques- 
tion. Here the same assumption is made that crit- 
ics of the social studies have made when they have 
confused the study of economic problems with 
anti-capitalist indoctrination.” 


ey In the study of music and the fine arts 
probably much more has been accomplished on the 
elementary and secondary levels than in any other 
field toward introducing religious subject matter, 
for the simple reason that it has been impossible 
to ignore it. This should be instructive all along 
the line. It suggests the irrelevance of much of 
the argument directed against religious subject 
matter as too controversial to touch. Religious art 
is full of dogmatic implications, but we have not 
heard it complained of as a cause of sectarian 
strife in the schools.” 

F.. Ernest Johnson, the chairman of the above-mentioned 
committee is outspoken on this point. In a printed forum 
with George A. Coe, Johnson makes two concrete proposals: 
“that religious institutions be included within the scope of 
the social studies, and that the English Bible be included 
among the literary classics in the school curriculum.” He 
believes that this can be done as it would be no more con- 
troversial than politics, economics, or the labor movement. 
He says, ‘‘There are hazards in all significant teaching.” 

In stating his conviction that progressive educators must 
include the teaching of religion, Johnson says, 

tere as The issue that is being raised concerning 
the teaching of religion seems to me precisely the 
issue on which progressive educators are fighting 
traditionalists every day. We are being challenged 


all over America: ‘Keep controversial subjects out 
of the schools’..... The demand for realism and 


“Ibid. 

Tbid., p.. 34. 
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cultural adequacy in public Education is all of one 
piece.” 
In emphasizing the need for including the teaching of re- 
ligion in the public school program, Johnson follows the 
above proposals with the following statements: 


Ma He The prevalence of a ‘positivistic’ outlook 
in tax-supported institutions lead many religious 
leaders to object that secular education is not real- 
ly keeping out of the religious field, as it professes 
to do, but is conditioning youth against religion.” 

Ries A public school program which excludes 
the study of religion as an empirical, institutional 
phase of the culture, is, I maintain, deficient and 
nothing outside the school, however important in 
itself, is going to compensate that defect.” 

Religion Can Be Included In The Public Schools Legally 


There has been much said about the teaching of religion 
being barred from the public schools by legal enactment. It 
is believed by some that to put the teaching of religion in 
the schools would be to establish a state religion and thus 
be unconstitutional. Williams says that the government is 
already supporting religious teaching. This is shown in the 
matter of (1) Army and Navy chaplains, (2) chaplains in 
penal institutions, hospitals, reform schools, insane asylums 
and soldiers homes, (3) many state universities give public 
moneys to the support of instruction in religion; in office 
space, heat, library books, etc., (4) exemption from taxa- 
tion of property used for religious purposes. (5) N. Y. A. 
assistancy to students in religious schools.” 


.... the laws of most states, .... prohibit not 
the teaching of religion but the teaching of sectar- 
ianism; if a type of religious instruction can be 


“Ibid. 

*“F. Ernest Johnson, “The Scientific Method is Not Enough,” 
“Religion in Public Education?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, XVIII, No. 2 (1941), 34. 

*“F. Ernest Johnson, ‘Which is Most Important?”, “Religion in 
Public Education?” International Journal of Religious Education, 
XVIII, No. 4 (1941), 32. 

“Williams, The New Education and Religion, p. 128. 
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provided which the courts rule to be nonsectarian, 
it can legally be supported by public funds.” 

A very strong argument advanced in favor of 
religious instruction in the schools of the United 
States is that several of our states not merely per- 
mit but definitely require that the Bible be read or 
studied in the schools. It is clear that such require- 
ments are not out of harmony with our country’s 
ideals and government, for no law requiring Bible 
reading has been overruled by the United States 
Supreme Court. If, therefore, several states deem 
it wise to require Bible study in their schools, it 
would seem that other states might well permit 
and encourage such study. According to the 
United Presbyterian, the provision in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which is often quoted 
against all religious teaching was intended only 
to prevent that kind of sectarian teaching which 
drove our ancestors to the New World. The ones 
who placed this provision in the Constitution were 
deeply religious and themselves taught the truths 
of religion in the schools. One of the greatest ex- 
pounders of the Constitution, Judge Story, de- 
clared that there was no thought of preventing 
unsectarian religious teaching.” 

The Constitution does imply the separation of 
church and state, but it does not forbid coopera- 
tion. between the two. The law not only provides 
for the protection of the state against the en- 
croachment of the church, but also for protection 
of the church against the encroachment of the 


THE NEGATIVE 


Conditions In Society, Religion And Education Are Such 
That No Proposal For Including The Teaching Of 
Religion In The School Curriculum Can Be Made 
Satisfactory To All Concerned 


American society is characterized by diverse elements. 
Among these elements there is none more divisive than sec- 
tarianism in religion. Instead of these divisions being elim- 


LOI Dawe ts 
"Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 76. 
»FJauser, “Hands Off the Public School?” OD. Cit., Ds 29: 
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inated they are being increased and each segment jealously 
guards its position while it proselytizes for new adherents. 
Under such conditions it is impossible to teach religion to 
all American youth in public schools. 

The reasons given to show that teaching religion in the 
schools cannot be made acceptable to all parties are many. 
Some believe the Sects could not be satisfied; some believe 
the teachers are incapable of carrying on such a program; 
and some hold that if common ground were found it would 
be almost what is presently being done in the schools and 
that those demanding a change would not be satisfied with 
it. There are still others who believe such procedure would 
reestablish state religion and would thus be illegal, while 
at the same time it would limit the liberty of the individual 
and thus be undemocratic. 


The daily reading of the Bible in our public 
schools, and the study of the Bible as history and 
literature would not give the American people a 
religious education. In some place the Bible must 
be taught as religion as well as literature and his- 
tory. The curriculum material must be presented 
for the purpose of reinstating in the rising genera- 
tion the great religious experiences of the past. 
Religious teaching results in religious feeling, reli- 
gious acts, and religious knowledge. This involves 
prayer, conversion, and the usual phenomena of 
the religious experience. It is clear that the public 
school teachers are not prepared to teach religion. 
The public school leaders have developed the psy- 
chology of habit, the psychology of ideas and atti- 
tudes, but they have not developed the psychology 
of sentiment, prejudice, ideals, and the emotions. 
The religious educator must make this contribu- 
tion to educational theory. Religious education re- 
quires a technique which the public school teacher 
does not have.” 


There is no such thing as non-sectarian religion. Even 
the reading of the Bible itself is sectarian. 


SEY Honoka Because reading of the New Testament 
and the use of the Lord’s Prayer favor the propa- 


“Walter S. Athearn, as quoted in Beman, op. cit., p. 63. 
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gating of Christian doctrines, they also are sectar- 
ianism according to the Jews. Even though the 
Jewish children are accorded the right to with- 
draw when the Bible is read, the Jewish leaders do 
not favor their withdrawal because it is embarrass- 
ing, stamps the children as ‘different’, and ac- 
cedes to the demands of Christians who favor re- 
ligious teaching in the schools. The Jews claim 
that to compel some children to absent themselves 
is really a form of religious segregation and has 
no place in the schools of the United States. 

The reading of the Bible in elementary or high 
schools, whether it be without comment or with 
comment, whether the whole Bible be used or only 
selected passages be from the Old Testament or 
from the New, whether from the Authorized, Re- 
vised, or Douay Version, or whether the reading 
is upheld by state supreme courts, all such reading 
is held by the Jews to be unconstitutional, sectar- 
ian, and therefore objectionable to the Jewish 
community. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Jews that re- 
ligious affiliation, religious teaching, and religious 
worship are not in any sense within the province 
of the schools.” 


Williams says, ‘“‘The Jewish scriptures do not contain the 
Christian writings, the New Testament. Thus reading from 
the New Testament is considered by the Jews to be sectar- 
ian.” * But not only do the Jews have objections to Chris- 
tian writings. The Catholic Church and the Latter Day 
Saints Church, for different reasons, both object to the King 
James Version, and thus the matter of what part of the 
Bible and whose version would continually cause trouble. 

E. O. Sisson quotes the world almanac to call attention 
to the 256 religious bodies, and says this number does not 
include them all. He also calls attention to the rights of the 
unchurched. The following quotations taken from his ar- 
ticle ‘Teaching Religion In Public School Is Playing With 
Fire,” state his beliefs. 


*Smith, McElhinney and Steele, op. cit., p. 80. 
*Williams, The New Hducation and Religion, p. 46. 
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.... religion in hard statistical fact is the most: 


Hence, I have called movements to reintroduce 
religious instruction into the public school ‘playing 
with fire’ for, if the state can introduce religious 
instruction into the schools, it is on the road both 
to ‘establish religion’ and to limit the liberty of the 
citizen. 


Now, at the very mention of religious instruc- 
tion all these hundreds of sects will be on the alert 
to see to it that their own tenets are taught, or at 
least, that nothing is taught of which they do not 
approve. If all Catholic children attended paroch- 
ial schools and no Catholic children attended pub- 
lic schools, the Catholic Church might well be in- 
different to religious instruction in the public 
schools. But hundreds of thousands of Catholic 
children do attend public schools. 

Does anyone imagine that the Catholic Church 
is going to abandon its age-old principle and toler- 
ate any religious instruction of Catholic children 
by any but Catholic teachers and in any but Cath- 
olic doctrine? It will never consent to this and un- 
der the Constitution the Church can never be co- 
erced. One of the first consequences of teaching 
religion in the public schools would be to drive out 
or isolate the great Catholic contingent in those 
schools. 

To all this, many advocates of religious instruc- 
tion protest that they want nonsectarian instruc- 
tion, including only such religious elements as all 
normal and decent persons will agree to. We must 
answer them flatly that there is no such body of 
religious teaching. When the sectarian is subtract- 
ed from the religious, the ethical.remains and the 
doors of the school are open to the ethical now. 
To put anything into the public schools bearing the 
label of religion would be to insure strife and dam- 
age.” | 

Crowley believes that religion should be taught in the 
public schools, but he also recognizes these difficulties. In 


attempting to find agreement as to what to teach he says, 


*Sisson, op. cit., pp. 43-44. 
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RU TEN Perhaps we could all agree on the Ten 
Commandments for a start. But there would be 
such sharp doctrinal differences in interpreting 
them that too many of them might be broken be- 
fore deciding on acceptable treatment. Divorce, 
euthanasia and birth control may be cited as prob- 
lems for which Catholics have only one answer. 
In an early day such a plan might have been feas- 
ible but it would be only a source of friction in our 
time.” 


After calling attention to these difficulties Crowley con- 
cludes that ‘“‘common instruction could not impart to young 
Catholics a sense of the tremendous reality of religion.” 

Coe shows that, even though teachers could be found who 
believed in the existence of God and who would teach reli- 
gion as they would teach the social studies, there would be 
obstacles impossible to overcome which would develop in 
classroom situations. The parenthetical statements in the 
following quotation from Coe are by the investigator to 
illustrate what is being said. 


Alongside patriotic celebrations, or within them, 
there would be religious celebrations that will 
touch the emotions. (Will these be Jewish, Prot- 
estant or Catholic? Will the class decide which to 
celebrate or will the teacher?). .... Religious 
leaders and founders will receive homage. (Who 
shall they be and how shall they be selected? Will 
Martin Luther and Boniface VIII receive equal 
homage and share it with Joseph Smith and Alex- 
ander Campbell?)..... Worship will be practiced, 
of course; (will it be directed to the Virgin and 
Saints as well as to God through one Mediator?) 
There will be explanations of what God is like and 
how he works. .... Various religions will emerge 
.... there will occur a comparison of creeds and 
a contrasting of religious organizations. .... Just 
as distinctions are made between better and worse 
in government, so they will be made between bet- 
ter and worse in churches.” 

In the printed discussion with F. Ernest Johnson, Coe 


states that if religion were taught in public education it 


*Crowley, op. cit., p. 247. 
*Coe, “Shall the State Teach Religion?” op. cit., p. 131. 
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would have to be taught according to the best procedures 
known. This would include the spirit of sincerity in critical 
analysis. The facts would have to be sifted. The processes 
and results of biblical criticism would be taken for granted. 
Evidence would be weighed, judgment would be suspended, 
respect would be given experts and all would cooperate in 
seeking after light. Coe says, 


a Pants sa If a pupil should ask whether something 
in the Bible is true, or whether some assertion by 
a Catholic, a Protestant, a Christian Scientist, or 
a Mormon is true, the teacher would not flinch the 
duty of opening up the processes whereby histori- 
cal and scientific scholarship examine such mat- 
ter.” 


ies If a Protestant pupil should ask whether 
the Pope really is infallible; or if at Christmas 
time, a child should ask what an angel is, or a high 
school student should query whether Jesus was 
born of a Virgin; or if at Eastertide, the question, 
What became of Jesus’ body? should arise, what 
should the teacher do?* 


pee ia Good teaching with respect to religious 
institutions makes discriminations among them ex- 
actly as good teaching with respect to citizenship 
points out contrasts among political constitutions, 
political parties, and individual leaders. The inevi- 
table result, if the school is truly democratic, is 
that pupils are made aware that some religious in- 
stitutions are only partly democratic, others anti- 
democratic within their own sphere. ..... on 


One eRe ee The trouble [with putting religion in the 
schools is] that, at the present time, the opening 
of such questions in the public school would create 
a religious rumpus that would endanger the exist- 
ence of such approximately democratic schools as, 
fortunately, we now have.” 


“George A. Coe, “Democratic Method of Teaching is Essential,” 
“Religion in Public Education?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, XVIII, No. 1 (1941), 36. 

*Ibid. 

*George A. Coe, “Can Religion Itself Trust Democracy?” “Reli- 
gion in Public Education?” International Journal of Religious 
Education, XVIII, No. 2 (1941), 4. 

*Tbid., p. 34. 
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Coe concludes that any real study of religion must “let 
the chips fall where they may’’; must study facts and he 
believes that “this is why public school study of religion 
cannot be so generalized that all religions will be favored by 
the ultimate results.” ” 


A. B. Moehlman draws attention to the trouble that has 
developed in Ontario over the teaching of religion, as an 
example of what would follow here. He says, 


For those who advocate the teaching of sectar- 
ian religion in the public schools the recent diffi- 
culties growing out of this practice in Ontario 
province should be of more than casual interest. 
More than a year ago religious instruction was in- 
troduced into the public schools of Ontario by the 
minister of education upon recommendation of the 
premier. .... The program consists of two and one 
half hours weekly of religious instruction by the 
regular teaching staff in public classrooms. The 
religious course of study was developed with the 
advice of an appointed committee of clergymen. 

The Canadian Jewish Conference foresaw ‘the 
crucial bearing of this program on the future of 
democracy, on minority status and the spiritual 
health of coming generations’ and brought the is- 
sue into the open for free discussion. A nonsec- 
tarian Association for Religious Liberty was estab- 
lished and ‘emphasized the broad significance of 
religious instruction in the public schools as a po- 
tential threat to democratic institutions.’ ..... 

Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg said, ‘Whatever 
may be the majority’s view on religious belief, that 
majority endangers the principle of equality when 
it utilizes the resources of the state to propagate 
its own doctrine and, at the same time, it ap- 
proaches perilously close to the _ totalitarian 
method.’ 


‘To term such instruction ‘Christian’ and ‘‘non- 
denominational” at the same time is Sself-contra- 
dictory and logically untenable, .... at a critical 
time when these ingredients of a democracy are 


"George A. Coe, “Is Not Democracy in Religion Itself Implicit 
in Christianity?” ‘Religion in Public Education?” International 
Journal of Religious Education, XVIII, No. 4 (1941), 4. 
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absolutely essential if Canada is to survive as a 
free, unified nation. 

‘Under the present plan of religious instruction, 
the public schools cease, in effect, to be public and 
become denominational. .... 

‘The nonsectarian public school is the most suc- 
cessful tool yet devised for preparing all people, of 
every grade and group, to assume the duties and 
prerogatives of democratic citizenship. Religious 
instruction, by emphasizing differences, cannot fail 
to fan the embers of intolerance wherever a mi- 
nority exists...... ) 

‘Religious instruction in the public school endan- 
gers Canadian unity, the indefeasible equality of 
all citizens, the balance between Church and State, 
the psychological health of children and the devel- 
opment of technics for living together in a democ- 
racy. We believe that it will do more harm than 
good. We respectfully urge, therefore, that the 
regulations which made religious instruction an 
integral part of the school system be abolished.’”” 

In the case of Mrs. Vashti McCollum vs. the Board of 
Education, Champaign, Illinois, the argument was made 
against released time for Bible study that ‘‘the classes waste 
taxpayers money, discriminate against minority faiths and 
are an unconstitutional merger of Church and State.” ™ 
This was the case of a child, trained to be an atheist, who 
was being discriminated against by being left in the school 
room while his classmates were out for a Bible lesson. But 
others who believe in the value of religious training make 
the same point. Henry Neuman believes the “religious in- 
terpretations of moral experience are problems for the 
home and the religious society. Obviously they can find no 
place in the public school.” “ He believes there is a place 
for religion in life, but the teaching of religion in the schools 
will make hurtful discriminations. 


*#Arthur B. Moehlman, “Religious Instruction Threatens On- 
tario’s Unity,” The Nation’s Schools, XXXVII, No. 6 (1946), 19. 

“Bible and Stuff,” Time, XLVI, No. 13 (1945), 66. 

“Henry Neuman, Hducation For Moral Growth (New York: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1923), p. 346. 
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Whatever the place and value of religious be- 
liefs may be—and differences seem likely always 
to persist—the school is not the place to make 
children conscious of them. Ideally, it would be 
splendid if we had teachers so gifted in Shakes- 
peare, they could interpret the best in the Bible in 
ways that all the community could accept. Every 
possible help to the making of better souls is 
urgently needed. But, facing the facts as they are, 
we shall find it better to concentrate upon agencies 
less likely to revive ancient quarrels. The churches 
can make their contribution directly through the 


35 


Morrill agrees with this statement, but goes further in 
thinking that to include the teaching of religion in the 
school curriculum would be the wrong use of governmental 
authority and would endanger the state. He says, 

ee Religion as a belief can never be success- 
fully taught in the public schools. That is the duty 
of the church and the home. A state or a nation 
should not use its authority to force theology on 
a person; to do so endangers its future.” 

C. H. MoehIman shows the impossibility of teaching reli- 
gion in the public schools by describing the confusion that 
would result from the conflicts of modernism and funda- 
mentalism as well as from sectarianism, manifested in Prot- 
estant groups and between Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 
He believes that Protestant sectarianism is a chief reason 
for its exclusion. He asks, ‘‘What kind of Sectarianism is to 
be imposed upon public education?” “ The answer is none. 
“Public educators comfort themselves with the knowledge 
that over two hundred and fifty American religious sects 
will soon quarrel over any religious program to be imposed 
upon public education.” * 


Moehlman further believes that another reason why the 
teaching of religion cannot enter public education “is the 


"Ibid., p. 347. 

*Morrill, op. cit., p. 46. 

“Conrad H. Moehlman, School and Church, p. 129. 
'Toid. 
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historical method of interpreting the Bible.” ” He points 
out that “the study of the Bible has become scientific, re- 
sulting in the redating of its books and the complete reinter- 
pretation of its contents.” “ If the Bible were taught in the 
light of this new emphasis, the objection to Bible study in 
the schools would come from the fundamentalists who are 
now urging for it. Liberals think ‘religion is nothing other 
than man’s attempt to evolve values as directive influences 
out of the stream of life and to appraise conduct in terms of 
these standards and values.” * This type of religion is cer- 
tainly not what fundamentalists want taught in the schools. 
Shuster describes the results of trying to formulate such a 
course in religion on the college level. He says, 
ea rae es, I believe that in most public colleges at 
least formal courses in religion have little value. 
The diversity of conviction and opinion is so great 
that the instructor cannot help seeming to prosely- 
tize, however earnestly he may try. What results 
is likely to be a sort of bouquet culled from every 
religious garden, in the hope that the colors will 
match. Or to use another metaphor, this is wa- 
tered stock, worth little more than other varieties 
of the same commodity.” 
Another reason why the teaching of religion cannot re- 
enter the public schoo! is that it is prohibited by legal en- 
actment. 


LES a The basic argument is that the separation 
of church and state is provided for and guaran- 
teed in the Constitution of the United States, and 
that public schools therefore cannot consistently 
introduce any religious teaching in their curricula. 


The Bill of Rights, which states that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, it 
is claimed guarantees an absolutely nonsectarian 
public system of education of the United States.* 


*Tbid. 

“Toid. 
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ah ee The first clause in Bill of Rights forbids 
Congress ‘to make any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.’ The spirit of this principle is far wider 
than the mere terms of the statutes and pervades 
our whole political and social life..... If the State 
can introduce religious instruction into the schools, 
it is on the road both to ‘establish religion’ and to 
limit the liberty of the citizen.” 


“Sisson, op. cit., v. 43. 


CHAPTER X 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this investigation has been to make avail- 
able in one source and in systematic form, the arguments 
for and against the teaching of religion in the public schools 
of the United States. Accordingly, the chief value of the 
investigation lies in its potential contribution to clarity of 
thinking, relative to the issue of teaching religion in the 
public schools. The critical interpretation and evaluation of 
the arguments by the writer, as presented in this chapter, 
are a direct outgrowth of the investigation. But another, 
who has carefully considered the data presented, does not » 
have to accept the writer’s conclusions in order to profit 
by his study. 

The American public school is appreciated by the great 
majority of the American people. Its ideals and purposes 
are being supported by rather general agreement. The re- 
sponsibility of American schools to develop in their pupils 
social and civic efficiency, essential to national well-being, 
is now generally understood. To accomplish this end the 
public school curriculum must include effective moral and 
character education. The decision that must be made is: 
does this character education require formal religious train- 
ing? The Negative arguments focus on the ability of the 
school to develop spiritual values in the absence of religion. 
One contention of the negative is that religion does not nec- 
essarily change conduct for the better. This is one of the 
most crucial points, over which religionists are very deeply 
concerned. The writer is of the opinion that most persons 
who contend for teaching religion in the schools would be 
willing, as he is, to base the entire contention on this one 
point. If teaching religion does not change a life for the bet- 
ter, of what value is it? If teaching religion can change a 
life for the better, then it is a proper basis for improved 
moral action. The studies referred to in the first chapter, 
by the negative, are used to show that teaching religion 
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does not change a life for the better. It is essential to give 
them careful consideration to see if this is the appropriate 
conclusion. 

Dr. Tetters is quoted as showing that in twenty-seven 
penitentiaries and nineteen reform schools, 71.8 per cent 
of the inmates were affiliated with some religion, whereas 
in the public at large only 46.6 per cent of the population 
have religious affiliation; therefore, more religious people 
are in institutions, by percentage, than out, and religion 
does not build morality. These figures are not questioned, 
but do they prove what is here contended? This would as- 
sume that all who profess religion are religious. While there 
are no known studies to prove it, many believe that the 
practice of religious forms as a blind for crime is not un- 
common. It is also possible that either sorrow for crime or 
the hope for favor turns criminals to religion after they are 
apprehended. These possibilities might explain the large 
number of criminals in institutions who profess religion, 
and this being possible, such evidence could not be accepted 
as conclusive that religion does not develop morality. It 
must not be assumed that mere religious profession will re- 
sult in moral action equal to religion earnestly accepted. 
Lamar T. Beman calls attention to the report of F. J. Lane, 
the Catholic chaplain at the New York State Reformatory. 
Lane says, “During the year ending June 30, 1925 four hun- 
dred seventy-seven Catholic inmates were received. Of 
these 396 were Catholics only in name. They .... knew 
very little about their religion.””’ From this Beman draws 
the conclusion that, “Probably some such ratio holds for 
all of the figures given of religionists in institutions.” ’ 


The Hartshorne and May studies were quoted to show 
that Sunday school attendance did not affect morality. In 
regard to this study, Mr. Tetters says the investigators 
made an “exhaustive comparison” of children who attended 
Sunday school and those who did not. This statement would 
not be accepted by Hartshorne and May, who say, “From 
the outset we have insisted that these studies in deceit are 


*Beman, op. cit., p. 68. 
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of necessity fragmentary and incomplete.” * This false im- 
pression is followed by a quotation which is called the au- 
thors’ conclusion that, ‘‘apparently, the tendency to deceive 
is about as prevalent among those enrolled in Sunday school 
as it is among those who are not.” ’ The authors are giving 
a detailed account of their findings. Instead of making an 
“exhaustive comparison,”’ two school systems were studied, 
one with 563 children, the other with 945. The complete 
quotation is as follows: 


The percentages are again closely alike. With 
the Sunday school children having slightly the ad- 
vantage in school and slightly the disadvantage at 
home. 


Apparently, then, the tendency to deceive is 
about as prevalent among those enrolled in Sunday 
school as it is among those who are not in one com- 
munity, and in another those enrolled are less de- 
ceptive than those not enrolled. This does not 
mean, however, that Sunday school children are 
all alike. On the contrary there are wide differ- 
ences among them. It is important to know 
whether such differences are at all attributable to 
the length of time the children have been asso- 
ciated with Sunday school or to the regularity of 
their attendance.* | 


The summary that the investigators make concerning 
these matters is as follows: 

Those enrolled in Protestant Sunday schools 
cheat less than those not enrolled. There is no 
relation, however, between Sunday school attend- 
ance and deception. Children who attend regular- 
ly cheat in day school about the same as those who 
rarely or never attend.° 

This statement sounds conclusive, and yet the earlier 
statement that Sunday school children are not all alike indi- 
cates that some are affected deeply with religion while 


*Hugh Hartshorne and Mark May, “Studies in the Nature of 
Character,” Studies in Deceit (New York: The MacMillan Co., 
1928), p. 402. 

*Ibid:, p. 309. 

*Tbid. 
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others are not. This admission is sufficient for the religion- 
ist to hold to his position that religion does affect conduct— 
when it is accepted. 


To say that religion does not produce moral action, on 
the basis of scientific studies, breaks down on several points. 
The real effects of religion cannot be measured scientifically 
by any known instrument. The difficulty of such measure- 
ment is seen from the following statements. 


1. Religious knowledge can be measured, but not the de- 
gree of acceptance of this knowledge in life. 


2. The number who claim religious affiliation can be 
counted and this percentage in prison can be compared with 
those out of prison, but religious motivation is not identical 
with claims of religious affiliation as is assumed in such a 
study. 


3. Men are not necessarily motivated by knowledge of 
facts, and religious facts are no exception to this rule. Be- 
fore religious facts can affect conduct they must be ac- 
cepted intellectually as a guide to conduct, and become a 
part of the emotions. This would make them the basis for 
conscience, and history reveals thousands who have been 
willing to die rather than act against conscience. 


4, There is no way of knowing the number in society who 
are really religious. As Bower says: 


Some of the most religious persons the writer 
has known are those who have preferred not to be 
identified with any particular theological system 
or sect, but who in their deepest attitudes and mo- 
tives are profoundly religious.° 

There is no way of knowing what percentage of such peo- 
ple there is in society. This fact would modify the studies 
of comparison. 

The decision as to the effect of religion on morality is not 
easy to make. In a recent study of delinquency and its rela- 

~—— tionship to a religious lack, Mihanovich says: 

No positive conclusion may be drawn in regard 
to the correlation of religion with juvenile delin- 


*Bower, op. cit., p. 75. 
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quency because of very few studies. However, the 
Delinquency Committee of the White House Con- 
ference found that of 2,191 delinquents studied, 37 
per cent definitely had no church connections. 
Cooley discovered that in the majority of in- 
stances, there had been little religious training, 
and religious observances were irregular or had 
been abandoned.’ 

These figures are much higher, for the number of mal- 
adjusted who were irreligious, than those quoted by Thayer. 
Mihanovich cited studies to show that delinquency was not 
caused by physical characteristics or low mentality, but 
says that all of the studies agreed that emotional malad- 
justment was an important factor in delinquency. Healy 
and Bronner revealed: 

.... no less than 91 per cent of the delinquents 
gave clear evidence of being or having been very 
unhappy and discontented in their life circum- 
stances or extremely disturbed because of emotion 
—provoking situations or experiences. ... . This 
is further stressed and substantiated by Slawson, 
Burt, Carr and the Gluecks. The Gluecks, deduc- 
ing from their studies, considered it a reasonable 
hypothesis ‘that the emotional maturation of a 
large proportion of delinquents and criminals is re- 
tarded.”* 

The religionist would say that this proves his point. He 
believes that religion, properly taught, would have cor- 
rected these emotional disturbances. 


The writer finds more consistency with reality in the 
affirmative position that morality is in need of religious sup- 
port. His position is summarized as follows: 

In addition to being biological, man is a spiritual being. 
The spirit is dependent upon the body and its environment, 
but transcends them and is governed by laws that cannot 
be described in terms of the biological. The spirit of man 
relates itself to a higher order of spiritual life—to ultimate 
reality. This provides the source, and involves appreciation 


‘Clement S. Mihanovich, ‘Who is the Juvenile Delinquent?” So- 
cial Sciences, XXII, No. 2 (1947), 147. 
*‘Tbid., p. 146. 
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of intrinsic values. These values then become the basis for 
moral actions that are determined by principle rather than 
impulse. This basis for morality is deeper than self-interest 
and concerns the good of others for their own sake. Spir- 
itual beings alone recognize this type of moral responsibil- 
ity. 

Naturalism is totally lacking in this concept. It denies 
man’s relation to an order that alone can give him strength 
and direction. Man determines his own ends for himself 
without any standard above his own individual and collec- 
tive desires. This exalts man as such and leads to pride and 
egoism—qualities not conducive to the highest moral action. 


Modern naturalists have intellectually repudiated a spir- 
itual concept of man, but at the same time they still act as 
though they believe in it. They pay homage to an essen- 
tially materialistic concept in which man is only a highly 
developed animal, while trying to maintain a philosophy of 
the worth and dignity of the individual. Such ideas are 
basically contradictory. This “spiritualized naturalism” is 
a hold-over from our religious past and many naturalists 
are living off this “borrowed capital” provided by a herit- 
age they despise as “antiquated and false.” The spiritual 
concept of man cannot long continue after it is generally 
understood to rest upon nothing more spiritual than the 
matrix of the ape. 


If all youth are to be given this spiritual basis for moral 
action, then the teaching of religion must be a part of the 
public school program. 


Many children of the United States receive no training in 
spiritual values from the churches. This being true, the 
schools must make up for this lack. The problem of how 
to supply this need, however, is the serious consideration. 
Developing a program of religion for the public schools, ac- 
ceptable to all parties, is one of the most difficult problems 
facing American educators.’ The writer’s opinion as to what 
can be done in this direction will be found later. 


The writer agrees with the negative that there are many 
sources of Democracy supplying strength to the American 
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ideal. Religion has been only one source. Yet the Christian 
and Hebrew thought that has been predominant in Amer- 
ican religion has been a very fruitful source of democratic 
idealism. Democracy is not to be thought of only as ma- 
jority rule, but also as an idealism. In this higher sense it 
supplies a theory of government and economics that allows 
the utmost development of the individual and protects the 
rights of the weak. It is grounded in the recognition of the 
worth and dignity of each member of society. 

It seems to the writer that nowhere is there such strong 
support for these principles as in the Hebrew-Christian 
scriptures. French revolutionary thought showed a com- 
plete lack of ability to develop these principles in the lives 
of the people. The people of the American frontier prac- 
ticed them, but since religion advanced with the frontier it 
would be hard to distinguish the development caused by the 
natural environment and that caused by religion in the en- 
vironment. 

It is true that not all who have professed to follow the 
Bible have been led to espouse democracy. A person’s posi- 
tion, his environment and religious interpretations will 
largely determine his attitudes. There exists strong senti- 
ment in the United States against the non-democratic impli- 
cations of Roman Catholicism. It is true that religious peo- 
ple at times have not risen above racial prejudices and mis- 
treatment of minority groups, but the writer holds all such 
action beneath the standards of the religious ideal, due to 
the weakness of man. In spite of such failures the overall 
effect of religion has been to enhance democratic idealism 
through emphasis upon the value of the individual. 


Since industrialization and complex modern living may 
not of themselves be so conducive to democratic idealism as 
was living on the frontier, and since there is a growing un- 
rest in our economic system, it seems to the writer that 
society would do well to make the most of the support that 
religion can give to democracy. 


This would imply that the teaching of religion should be 
a part of the public school program. If this were the only 
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question to be decided, undoubtedly the majority would 
agree to it. The larger question of what kind of religion to 
teach and how to teach it acceptably, is of such importance 
that the questions of practical application must be duly con- 
sidered before final conclusions are reached. 


The writer agrees with the affirmative as to the impor- 
tance of religion to the development and maintenance of our 
cultural patterns. Without continuing religious support 
there can be no permanency to the culture that grew from 
and depended upon religious sanction. To remove the reli- 
gious and attempt to substitute a secular, materialistic foun- 
dation for a spiritual superstructure is to invite social col- 
lapse. To use another figure, religious roots must continue 
to nourish a culture that has grown from religious seed. 
Secular roots would grow a different kind of plant. 


The crucial question is: must religion be taught in public 
schools in order to maintain this culture, or can religious 
institutions and religious homes supply the need? To say 
that religion is imperative to maintain a certain type of so- 
ciety does not of itself prove that religion should be taught 
in the schools of that society. This need could conceivably 
be supplied in other ways. 


The writer is in full accord with the affirmative conten- 
tion that the greatness of America stems from her religious 
heritage. This history of religion in public education, how- 
ever, reveals conditions from which we should learn much. 
First, sectarian religion can be maintained in education only 
so long as the group is homogeneous. Second, in public edu- 
cation, where there are minority groups, their rights must 
remain inviolate. This should permanently exclude any 
form of denominational indoctrination from public schools. 


The reason for the exclusion of the teaching of religion 
from the schools is clearly shown to be sectarian strife over 
control of what is taught. Certainly we can never go back 
to such authoritarian methods in teaching religion as were 
commonly found in early American education. The reli- 
gious heritage of America is worthy of preservation but 
about all that can be learned from history as to how to pre- 
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serve it takes the negative form of showing what not to do 
rather than revealing what to do. This problem must be 
faced in its complex setting of the present, with an eye to 
the future. 7 

The affirmative argument for the necessity of religion 
playing an indispensable part in the development of a well 
rounded personality, has the writer’s full support. The 
negative contention, that all needed spiritual values can be 
developed apart from religion, fails to relate man to ulti- 
mate reality. This leaves the individual with his spiritual 
needs unsupplied. Emotional stability results from proper 
balance_and religious sanctions and explanations are the 
natural answers to man’s spiritual longings. 

The school is the logical place for youth to be introduced 
to his spiritual heritage. Yet this heritage is diverse and 
the responsibility of the public school is such that no par- 
tiality could be shown. In order for public schools to meet 
this need for emotional maturity many obstacles must be 
overcome. The problem is not a simple one. The matter 
of content and of method pose problems that are difficult 
to answer in view of continuing sectarianism. : These prob- 
lems must be dealt with before we can reach final con- 
clusions. 


The premise of the affirmative, that present educational 
thought is toward the inclusion of all important factors 
of contemporary life in the public school, is beyond criti- 
cism. Application of this principle has broadened the cur- 
riculum to include many studies of a controversial nature. 
The conclusion of the affirmative is, that religion should 
be no exception to this policy. 


This reasoning is sound, however,-only so long as the 
variables are reasonably equal. There are degrees of in- 
tensity of feeling steming from different controversies. 
Communism may be studied in the classroom and not de- 
velop a pathological social state, while a study of religion 
may develop feelings of a serious nature. This brings us 
again to the central consideration of the writer’s thinking; 
regardless of the desirability of religious instruction in 
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public schools, it can only be made a part of the curricu- 
lum when its inclusion does not endanger social unity. 
Public education must remain a unitive force in American 
life. For our final solution we must look to more vital 
considerations. 


Chapter VII deals with responsibility of the public schools 
to organized religion. It is contended that the secular 
school has injured the church through making the im- 
pression on American youth that religion is not important. 
It is further contended that since the church has not been 
able to reach all American youth the school should make 
up this lack in such lives and indirectly strengthen the 
church. This means that since the home and the church 
have failed in this regard the public school is turned to as 
being able to fill this need. 


This reasoning assumes that organized religion is bene- 
ficial to the individual as well as society. It further assumes 
that a substantial part of society desires the continuance 
of religious institutions. The writer believes these assump- 
tions to be sound. But as we have seen in regard to former 
arguments of the affirmative, the premise may be accept- 
able, but the conclusion rests upon considerations that are 
not included in the premise. Final conclusions must wait 
for the consideration of the total picture. 


As to the feasibility of the teaching of religion in the 
school, three plans are presented. The first is a proposal 
to include in the curriculum only spiritual values that re- 
main after the content of religion has been subjected to the 
scrutiny of higher criticism. This would not be at all satis- 
factory, being itself a form of sectarianism. The funda- 
mentalist would much prefer his child receive no religious 
training than a mere “social gospel” without any redemp- : 
tion or justification coming from atonement. 


The second plan proposes a common core of religious 
truth, drawn from the ground of common agreement. This 
proposal breaks down in several points. There could be no 
agreement on application of such fundamentals. This plan 
implies indoctrination, and emphasis and interpretation 
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would tend to follow sectarian conviction, thus becoming 
ground for criticism and disunity. 

The third proposal offers the solution with the greatest 
possibility of success. It includes religion in the curriculum 
on the same basis as any other body of controversial mate- 
rial. The writer’s attitude toward this plan will follow. 

The American public school is to many the finest ex- 
pression of the American way of life and the chief hope for 
its continuance. It is one of the most important democra- 
tizing agencies in America, and its unifying influence must 
be vigilantly preserved and enlarged. This is the most 
serious factor to be considered in regard to religion in 
Public Education. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS WHOLLY SECULAR? 


The charge that American schools are wholly secular 
is untrue. Among the teachers of American youth can be 
found many of the most devoted religious adherents in 
America who fill their teaching with their ideals. The 
average school program is distinctly colored with religious 
sentiment in song, art, literature and history. 


ARE THE SCHOOLS RELIGIOUS ENOUGH? 


Although religion can be found in the school program, 
in many instances it plays a relatively minor role. The 
effect of such a condition upon the child with religious 
training at home and church affiliation, is generally not 
hurtful, but the one third of American youth without re- 
ligious training either at home or church, are scarcely 
aware of the place that religion plays in the well rounded 
life. It is in regard to this one third that remedial steps 
must be taken. The home has failed, the church cannot 
teach them and the public school which has them under 
its influence must supply this need to the best of its ability. 


How CAN THE TEACHING OF RELIGION ENTER 
THE CLASSROOM? © 
The answer to this question must be considered nega- 
tively as well as positively, if understanding is to evolve. 
It will be approached first from the negative side. 


\ 
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WHAT RELIGION CANNOT BE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


1. Religion In Public Schools Cannot Follow Any Form 
Of Procedure That Would Amount To State Support For 
Any Religious Group. The principle of separation of church 
and state has proved its worth and is too generally accepted 
by the American public to be seriously challenged. Those 
desiring the teaching of religion in public education are as 
strong supporters of this principle as those opposing it. 
In considering the basic problem this question should not 
be allowed to confuse thinking. 


2. The Teaching Of Religion In Public Steinar Cannot 
Include A Procedure That Would Favor Any Denomina- 
tional Group. The public school must preserve an atmos- 
phere conducive to the unification of society. This makes 
it imperative that no minority group be discriminated 
against. This principle will exclude any sectarian empha- 
sis from all religious considerations. 


3. Religion In Public Schools Cannot Include Any Authori- 
tarian Teaching Or Indoctrination. Any form of religious 
teaching in the public schools must carefully observe this 
principle. To teach with authority in religion is to hold 
one tenet above another. To indoctrinate is to have reached 
conclusions that are considered by the teacher to be su- 
perior and worthy of imposition. Any such development 
is sectarian and would result in disunity. All final decisions 
must rest with the individual. 


4. The Teaching Of Religion In Public Education Cannot 
Include The Practice Of Religious Forms In The Sense Of 
Worship. Although worship has an emotional basis it is 
guided by the intellect and sectarian groups differ as to 
worship forms as well as to whom and through whom 
worship is directed. If the group is entirely Protestant 
this problem is not so divisive, but with the inclusion of 
Catholic and Jews, the difficulties become apparent. 

WHAT IN THE WAY OF THE TEACHING OF RELIGION CAN BE 

ACCEPTABLE IN THE PROGRAM OF PUBLIC EDUCATION? 


Keeping in mind the above prohibitions we will consider 
the positive side of the problem. It is not the purpose here 
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to build a religious curriculum, but merely to suggest areas 
and methods from which materials may be drawn. 


1. Religious History—Studied Objectively. There can be 
no intelligent approach to the acceptance of any religion 
without a knowledge of its background. By the objective 
study of the history of religion the school can do much 
toward preparing youth for the acceptance of religion. 
There is an objection to this proposal, as to whose history 
shall be taught. Catholic church history does not coincide 
with Protestant, and Protestant histories do not all agree 
with each other. It would be a great service to mankind 
if an interfaith group of scholars would produce a history 
of the church, true to fact and without denominational 
bias which could be used for such purposes. This, however, 
is not essential to the success of the proposal. The material 
would be handled objectively as other historical matter 
where controversy has existed. 
2. Religious Writings Studied As Literature. Some of the 
most inspiring of literary compositions are found in He- 
brew-Christian scriptures. Their study will do well toward 
the development of literary taste and composition and 
while doing so acquaint the youth with the content of their 
religious heritage. 


3. Religious Institutions Studied As Important Factors In 
The Social Structure. In introductory texts of sociology 
there are chapters dealing with religious institutions. There 
is no reason why such material should not be studied. 
While learning the objective material of this phase of so- 
ciety’s structure the youth would also become acquainted 
with the structure of his religious heritage. 


There are two other phases of religion that can be made 
an objective study, but only on rare occasion could be 
considered practical in dealing with children. These are 
the offerings of religion to develop emotional stability, and 
a study of religious explanations of reality. The first deals 
with psychology and the latter with philosophy. In high 
school classes they can conceivably be studied with profit. 

The ardent religionist who does not understand the dif- 
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ficulties involved in a program of religion for public schools 
may criticize these proposals as ineffective and no better 
than what we have. It will be readily admitted that they 
cannot be relied upon for conversion. But this is not the 
province of the school. These proposals will, however, if 
the most is made of them, go much further than the present 
school is going. They will remove the criticism of ‘“‘secu- 
larism”’ and introduce all American youth to its religious 
heritage and thus make the way easier for the churches 
to continue the work. 


The public school can go no further than indicated in 
this proposal. The negative prohibitions cannot be removed. 
Those not satisfied with this program should not disrupt 
the public school and destroy its program of social unifica- 
tion. There is another alternative. Such persons should 
use their energy in support of distinctly religious private 
schools of their own choosing. Such schools are making 
distinct contributions to American life and are not at all in 
competition with public education. Any group which be- 
lieves it can educate more completely than the public 
schools is given a right to do so. But such a group is not 
given the right to hinder public education by attempting 
to impose its own aims and standards upon the public 
schools which are dedicated to the education of all the 
children of all the people. 
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